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THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods 
and Forestry, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director the New York Aqua- 
rium. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator De ent of “9 
tiles, New York Zodlogical Park. 


R, J. H. Dk LOACH 
Professor of Cotton Industry, 


University of Georgia. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Department of Preparation, 
American Museum of Natural 
History. 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department 
of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


DO YOU KNOW 


What fur-bearing. ani- 
mal has increased in 
numbers in spite of 

all efforts to ex- 
terminate him ? 


In what sort 

of a place a fox 
prefers to make 
his burrow? 


Whether the moisture 
of an animal's nose 
has anything to do 
with his keen- 

ness of scent? 


In what wea- 

ther dogs find it 

most difficult to 
follow a trail ? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 
to investigate its many advantages, 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of theeATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Riverside Press 
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The Old Manse Edition THE POEMS 
OF AMERICA 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Small volumes — Large 
Type— The Maximum of The Scenery of America 


iful I : LAKES — RIVERS — MOUNTAINS 
Beauti ul Illustrations — CITIES AND TOWNS 


Handsome Typography — Described in 
Tasteful Binding — a Wonderful Anthology of 
Remarkably Low Price. 638 POEMS 


Write for complete descriptive circular and sample SELECTED BY 
page. Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of mail- 
ing) and we will send FREE a copy of Ross Turner’s 
beautiful etching “The Old Manse.” (Size suitable 
for framing.) This is the historic old house in Concord, 
made famous by both Hawthorne and Emerson. A FEW SETS LEFT 

GIVEN FREE (While They Last) 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY WITH A RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION 
‘Sot Rivaneme Panes TO HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. At $3.00, and 30 cents to pay expressage 


A limited number of copies of 


VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 
VOLUME III SEPTEMBER, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1914) 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
numbers are fully illustrated and contain many articles, besides editorials, poems, 
book reviews, correspondence and the Course of Instruction. An index is fur- 
nished with each copy, making the volumes valuable reference books on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training of children and the im- 
provement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each, postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press : Cambridge, Mass. 
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Books for Little Children 


THE ESKIMO TWINS 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


As bright and jolly as the Dutch, the Japanese, and the Irish twins, whose stories 
have delighted so many young readers. Illustrated. $1.00 met. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF MR. MAN 
By E. BOYD SMITH 


This new story by the author of “ The Story of Noah’s Ark” deals with life 
“before the flood.” With 24 full-page colored pictures so bubbling over with 
humor that both young and old will delight in them. $2.00 met. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY-TALE FOXES 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


Stories about foxes always have had an unusual charm for children, and this 
collection of tales will prove no exception. Illustrated. 75 cents met. 


THE DOT BOOK 
By CLIFFORD L. SHERMAN 


A clever picture book with jingles of which the final word is left blank. The ob- 
ject denoted by the word is indicated by dots and numbers which, when connected, 
make a picture of the missing object. Illustrated. $1.00 met. 


SONGS OF SIXPENCE 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Miss Brown’s “ Pocketful of Posies” and “‘ Fresh Posies” are books dear to 
many young hearts, and this new collection will have an equally strong appeal. 
Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


NANNETTE AND THE BABY MONKEY 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES 


Like “ Little Girl Blue,” Nannette is a doll,—a live one,—and her adventures are 
of the most unexpected and interesting order. Illustrated. 50 cents met. 


THE OWL AND THE BOBOLINK 
By EMMA C. DOWD 


A collection of poems by the author of the “ Polly ” books, which are sure to 
appeal to young readers. Illustrated. $1.10 met. 


THE DOERS 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 


Tells in a way that will interest young children of the various kinds of work 
that go into the building of a house. Illustrated. $1.00 met. 


GOOD STORIES FOR GREAT HOLIDAYS 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 
120 stories to be told or read to children — or read by children —in celebration of 


seventeen of our most important holidays. It will prove interesting to boys and 
girls of all ages. Illustrated. $2.00se?. 


Juvenile Bulletin Sent FREE on Request. The postage on each of the above is extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY- | Boston and New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Books for Older Boys and Girls | | crannis or 


THE FIFTH 


ON THE WARPATH 
By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


A tale of the making of a young chief, even more thrilling than Mr. Schultz’s earlier 
books. Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


THE YOUNG SHARPSHOOTER AT —— 
ANTIETAM 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


The second of Mr. Tomlinson’s Civil War stories, narrating the further exciting 
adventures of Noel, the young sharpshooter. Illustrated. $1.35 me?. 


THE OLD DILLER PLACE 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


A story of the development of a boy through the influence of a country girl, and 
the redemption of an old farm. Girls from twelve to eighteen will find this book 
full of interest and inspiration. Illustrated. $1.00 met. 


HANDICAPPED site OonER 
‘AM 


By HOMER GREENE AT 


A remarkable story of an albino boy, as vivid and appealing a hero as has appeared 
in juvenile fiction for many a day. Illustrated. $1.25 net. EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


GRANNIS OF THE FIFTH 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


Another good story of the boys of St. Timothy’s, full of football and other sports 
and radiant with clean, manly ideals. Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


EZEKIEL 
By LUCY PRATT 


Whoever enjoys the folk-lore of the South will delight in these tales of a winsome 
little negro boy. Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


THE BOY FUGITIVES IN MEXICO 
By L. WORTHINGTON GREEN 


The adventures of two American boys in Mexico at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion in 1911. A thrilling story by a man who knows the country. Illustrated. 
$1.25 met. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLES 


Forty vivid thrilling battle scenes, from Ancient Egypt to Europe of to-day, de- 
scribed in prose and poetry. Every selection will be read with the tensest interest 
both by young and old. Profusely illustrated with reproductions from great histori- 
cal paintings. $2.00 net. 


THE MISADVENTURES OF THREE 
GOOD BOYS 


By HENRY A. SHUTE 


These further adventures of Plupy, Beany and Pewt, the well-remembered char- 
acters in “The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” will furnish not only boys but their 
fathers with much amusement. Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


The postage on each of the above is extra. Juvenile Bulletin sent on request. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston and New York 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
STANDARD BOOKS for the HOME LIBRARY 


2@™ Select the books in which you are most interested and write us. 


Full descriptive pamphlets will be 


sent by mail immediately. Liberal terms of payment will be quoted on application. 


THE CHILDRENS’ HOUR. The best selection of stories for children. 


138 full-page illustrations. 


March Tappan. 
THE WORLD’S STORY. 


The best selection of historical stories, poems, etc. 


Edited by Eva 
10 volumes. 


Covers 


all countries and all periods of time. With a comprehensive and accurate outline of 
universal history, giving the causes of the great movements of history, dates, names, 


etc. Edited by Eva March Tappan. 


American Authors 
ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY. 


illustrations. 10 volumes. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. The History of the 
United States as seen through the lives of represen- 
tative statesmen, 170 engravings. 32 volumes. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN, SECOND SE- 
RIES. 4 volumes. 


BURROUGHS, JOHN. With 8 full-page pictures 


in colors. go full-page engravings. 15 volumes. 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO. 55 full-page en- 


gravings. 12 volumes. 


50 full-page 


FISKE, JOHN. Historical and Miscellaneous 


Writings. 303 full-page engravings. 24 volumes. 
Historical or Miscellaneous Writings separately, 
each 12 volumes. 


HARTE, BRET. 


volumes. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 


engravings. 22 volumes. 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. 78 full-page 


engravings. 13 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH. 


75 full-page engravings. 11 volumes. 


LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. With Lowell’s 
Letters. 86 full-page engravings. 16 volumes. 


127 full-page engravings. 20 


139 full-page 


172 full-page illustrations. 14 volumes. 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID. Complete Writ- 
ings, including the Journal. 100 full-page photo- 
gravures. 20 volumes. 


WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF. 
page engravings. 7 volumes. 
British Authors 
DICKENS, CHARLES. With Letters, Speeches, 


Poems, Plays, Biography, Memoirs of Illustrators, 
Introductions by Edwin P. Whipple and Horace E. 
Scudder, and the Dickens Dictionary. 648 full-page 
engravings. 32 volumes. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. 


volumes. 


52 full 


165 full-page engravings. 25 


‘MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON. In 


cluding the History of England, Essays, Speeches, 
Poems, etc. 100 full-page engravings. 20 volumes 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER. Novels and Poems 
300 full-page engravings. 50 volumes. 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE. 
122 full-page engravings on Japan paper, and over 
1600 text illustrations. 22 volumes. 
The Series of Four Sets, complete, 2835 illustra: 
tions, 129 volumes. 


WARD, MRS. HUMPHRY. 8, full-page engrav: 


ings. 16 volumes. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 60 full-page en- 


gravings. 10 volumes. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Tue RIvERsSIDE PREsSs, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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Presepio Po ‘an Dich 
THE STAR SONG 


Text us, thou clear and heavenly tongue, Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Where is the Babe but lately sprung? Him in the morning's blushing cheek, 
Lies he the lily-banks among ? Or search the beds of spices through, 
To find him out? 

Or say, if this new Birth of ours 
Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, Star. — No, this ye need not do ; 
Spangled with dew-light; thou canst clear But only come and see Him rest, 
All doubts, and manifest the where. A princely babe, in’s mother’s breast. 

Ropert Herrick. 












CHRISTMAS 1914 


How shall we celebrate Christmas 
this year, “‘Peace on Earth, good 
will to men,” — these words uttered 
so gladly other years, will be said 
sorrowfully, or not at all, this year. 
Even though we may be rendering 
thanks that our own nation is at 
peace, even though we may be offer- 
ing up prayers that our country may 
enjoy the blessings of peace always, 
still the thought of the war, always 
with us, will make us silent where 
other years we have been particular- 
ly expressive. “‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men,”’ — our desire for these 
things is so deep that it is almost 
beyond words. 

There is a phrase, “In time of 
peace prepare for war,” with which 
we are all familiar. A new and bet- 
ter phrase has recently come into 
being: “‘In time of peace prepare 
to avoid war.” We are all aware 
that our government, in this time 
of its peace, is avoiding and prepar- 
ing to avoid war. There is little 


that we can do to help; — perhaps 
only two definite things come within 
our scope at all. One of these is dis- 
cretion and quietness in discussing 
the war, the exercise of fair-minded- 
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ness, and above all, of neutrality 
when we talk—and we are all 
talking — about conditions in Eu- 
rope. This is one of the things 
we can do. The other thing is, to 
pray for peace. Every person can 
do this; and every person should. 
Though this Christmas season we 
have not “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” we can each and every 
one strive in the two ways indicated 
to bring it about. If we do this, even 
the thought of the horrors of the 
present conflict will not be able to 
take from our Christmas celebra- 
tion this year the true Christmas 
spirit. 


CHARITY AT HOME 


Ar the present time a vast number 
of persons in America are econo- 
mizing in every possible way in or- 
der to send money to the Red Cross 
Society, to the Fund for the Relief 
of Belgian Refugees in England, and 
to the several other organizations 
having for their object the allevia- 
tion of the terrible suffering caused 
by the European War. Hundreds of 
persons think twice before spending 
a dollar upon themselves, and that 
second thought very frequently 
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leads them to send that dollar to 
Europe. Needless to say this is as it 
should be. 

But, in remembering and helping 
to meet the terrible needs of those 
either engaged in or affected by the 
war abroad, we must not allow our- 
selves to forget or to neglect the 
needs of the sick and suffering and 
the poor in our own country; or, to 
put it more plainly, in our own city 
or town. An enormous amount of 
money is given every year in Amer- 
ica to charity. Thousands of needy 
persons in our own land are looking 
this winter, just as they have always 
looked, for the aid given to them with 
and through this money. Whatever 
new responsibilities we may ever at 
any time feel that we must assume, 
it is clearly our duty to assume 
them not in place of, but in addition 
to the responsibilities we already 
have. While we must not fail the Red 
Cross Society, or the Fund for the 
Relief of Belgian Refugees in Eng- 
land, neither must we fail those of 
our poorer and weaker neighbors 
whom we have taught to look to us 
for help and support. In some way 
we must contrive to respond to both 
demands, — the old and the new. 

It may be said that we cannot; 
that already we are doing and giv- 
ing what we can; and that if we sup- 
port the charities at home as fully 
as in past years, we cannot help the 
Red Cross Society and the Fund for 
the Relief of Belgian Refugees in 
England. It may be that there are 
some few who cannot do both things, 
but the greater number of persons 
can. It is always possible to econo- 
mize a little further, to deny one’s 
self a little more. Indeed, this is 
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exactly what many persons are now 
doing. The important point is that 
every person should do it. Winter 
is now here; the hardships of winter 
fall with especial heaviness upon the 
poor, the needy and the weak; the 
only mitigation of those hardships 
comes through the practical minis- 
trations of the various charitable 
organizations. Let us, as formerly, 
meet our obligations in this matter; 
let us not relieve the suffering 
abroad by increasing the suffering 
at home. 


ENJOYING CHILDREN 


WE are all very fond of describing 
the present time as “the century of 
the child.” For the first time in the 
history of the world, we are tempted 
to think, children are occupying 
their rightful place. There is con- 
siderable evidence in support of this 
idea, — certainly there was never 
a time when a greater or more gen- 
eral effort was made to regard child- 
ren, and things concerning children, 
from the point of view of the child- 
ren themselves. We are all trying, 
as perhaps grown-ups never tried 
before, to see what children see, as 
children see it. Most excellent as 
this modern feeling and procedure 
regarding children is, it has one 
very real and great danger: Grown- 
ups are apt to become too serious, 
even solemn, about children. This 
is a great mistake; not only because 
it actually hampers grown-ups in 
their eager efforts to help the child- 
ren, and because it puzzles the child- 
ren themselves; but also, and chiefly, 
because it keeps from the grown-ups 
that dearest of delights, the enjoy- 
ment of children. 
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Children, of course, are a great 
responsibility, a great care, and a 
great problem; but they are just 
as truly a great pleasure, — the 
greatest that the world affords. 
Their words, their deeds, their very 
looks, — these not only give rise to 
serious reflection, they are also pro- 
vocative of fond amusement. Let us 
by all means take children seriously; 
but let us also take them lightly; in 
short, let us enjoy them. If we do 
enjoy them, they will know it, and 
they will enjoy us; and we shall be 
able to do more, not only for them, 
but with them,—to make this, 
even more than it already is, “‘the 
century of the child.” 


FLAGGING THE CONVERSATION 


Are we not all acquainted with per- 
sons, who, as it were, flag the con- 
versation? They do it in various 
ways, with different kinds of flags. 
Perhaps the most familiar method 
is that of the person who, when some 
such phrase as “last Tuesday, about 
three o’clock,”’ occurs in a swiftly 
moving narrative, suddenly stops 
the story by saying, “‘ Tuesday? at 
three o'clock? J thought it was Mon- 
day, at four o’clock!”” Have we not 
all been slowed down, or brought to 
a full stop, by some such remark as 
this? Of course, once in ten thou- 
sand times, it may be that strict ac- 
curacy as to the day and the hour is 
of real importance; and the conversa- 
tion in which they occur inaccurately 
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should be flagged, — just as an ex- 
press train should be stopped in the 
event of there being a telegraph pole 
across the track, around the bend, 
half a mile ahead. Usually, however, 
there is no telegraph pole; the ex- 
press train may ordinarily be al- 
lowed to proceed, unflagged, to its 
destination. So may a narrative. 

But, as we all know, a narrative 
seldom does so proceed, when among 
the listeners there is a person who 
may be described as a flag-man. The 
slightest thing on the track of the 
Narrative,— an inaccuracy with 
regard to time or place, the color of 
a hat, or a necktie, or even far 
smaller things, will be regarded as 
sufficient reason for waving the flag 
of “Why J thought!” —and bring- 
ing the story to a stop. How irritat- 
ing this is to the narrator! It goes 
without saying that he or she would 
be glad to be flagged were there a 
real danger ahead. Engineers of ex- 
press trains are, naturally, glad to 
have their trains flagged when there 
is sufficient reason for so doing. 
How many of them would be 
pleased, much less grateful, were 
they flagged because a leaf, or a 
feather, happened to be on the 
track? 

We must, of course, try to be pa- 
tient when our listeners flag our con- 
versation for no important reason. 
Why should we be patient? Because 
it is very likely that we as needless- 
ly flag theirs! 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, L.H.D. 
Author of “‘ Mighty England,” etc. 


Wen first, in college days, I saw 
England (in early August, 1869), I 
made landfall where the wall built 
by the Romans stretches across 


Trafalgar Square, London. 


every time my initial impression of 
England’s long life and history 
has been reinforced. Through how 
many, many centuries, while houses, 


In the foreground the Nelson Monument, in the background (left) the National 


Gallery and (right) the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


northern England. It was then 
mantled with vines and bright with 
blossoms. Rippling in waves of liv- 
ing green, there seemed at once the 
beauty and freshness of to-day’s 
morning with the charm and ma- 
jesty of immemorial antiquity. 

I have been eight other times on 
English soil, entering through vari- 
ous sea-gates or from mountainous 
Wales or heathery Scotland, and 


fuel, costume and manners changed, 
has the English character been 


slowly forming! With manifold 
changes in the landscape, one in- 
visible element has persisted. In 
a sense, as old as the flints and fos- 
sils and more venerable than their 
most ancient architecture, is the 
fact of the people’s character. The 
individual perishes, the generation 
dies, but the nation lives on. There 
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is an Eternal England. At Glaston- 
bury, near the grand ruins of carved 
stone, I studied the excavated re- 
mains of a wood and wattle Brit- 
ish village, such as Caesar saw. 
Between Stonehenge and Salis- 
bury, I meditated on the pre-an- 
cient and the more recent attempt 
of man on this island to embody in 
stone his faith in the Unseen. 

Yet England is modern. I was 
in London, riding in the tunnel 
electric cars, when Bleriot crossed 
the English Channel in an aeroplane. 
At the Thames’ mouth those float- 
ing castles of steel called battle- 
ships anchored, while the subma- 
rines floated or disappeared, like 
as in fairy tales, in midstream. Yet 
whether using a telephone, riding 
in an automobile, or a taxicab, or 
in imagination sketching from Lon- 
don Bridge the ruins of the temples 


of the Druids, or of Jupiter, that 
preceded St. Paul’s Cathedral, I 
felt the throb of England’s sturdy 


heart. Like the chalk strata that 
underlie most of the island’s south- 
ern area, the character of her peo- 
ple has been long and slow in its 
formation. 

Outwardly there is little, or at 
least no special winsomeness about 
Englishmen. The insular manners 
of those away from home are not 
notably lovely. It must be con- 
fessed that John Bull is, in many 
quarters of Europe, the best hated, 
if not personally the most disliked, 
of all outsiders. “Get off this log, 
you foreigner,” is what a British 
Jack Tar said, in Lisbon, with pro- 
fane emphasis of words, to a Por- 
tuguese nobleman while crossing 
a muddy stream on a plank. In 
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London one sees, perhaps to admire, 
faces of strength, expressing te- 
nacity and bulldog determination. 
In the back country towns, on 
market days, we can tell why John’s 
nickname is taken from the least 
gentle member of the bovine family. 

Yet go into the school and home, 
and one quickly —almost at a 
glance — discerns the secret of 
England’s greatness. He does not 
then fear for her empire, scattered 
though it is all over the globe, 
founded as it has been in courage 
and enterprise and made possible 
of continuance by statesmen and 
engineers. In the Parliament in 
London — mother of every other 
one on earth — the casual visitor 
may-sometimes wonder with how 
little wisdom nations are governed. 
Yet even the National Legislature 
did not grow in a day and will out- 
live kings and emperors. Self-gov- 
ernment is the English ideal every- 
where. 

Nor did the English home, or 
church, or university, spring up 
like Jonah’s gourd. Are you wel- 
comed as I, a happy guest, have 
been more than once, in ancestral 
halls? Rich in imposing relics, afflu- 
ent with wealth, beautified with 
proofs of taste and made pleasant 
with numerous servants, these tell 
their own tale. What impresses 
you most, besides the quietness of 
the tones of command, is the equally 
unostentatious celerity and perfec- 
tion of the service — sure tokens 
of age-old order and patient mas- 
tery of obstacles. True it is, that 
I, as an American, could not, with- 
out a qualm, bear to have my boots 
blacked by a woman. My inborn 
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chivalric sentiment revolted ata 
girl serving me thus. But, as it was 
“the custom of the country” and 
part of daily routine, to make ob- 
jection seemed absurd. I consid- 
ered that in this matter, silence 
being golden, I paid the tribute to 
that warm hospitality that springs 
out of the English heart. In fact, 
not only in law and custom but 
in actual reality, the Englishman’s 
house is his castle, needing no moats 
or bastions. As grand as the archi- 
tecture of Westminster Abbey, is 
the structure of law which guards 
English freedom. Hence, to his 
guest, an Englishman’s home is a 
temple of hospitality. 

Here, in a land technically for- 
eign to an American, one feels the 
depth and meaning of the word 
““home”— the central fact between 
“mother” and ‘‘Heaven,” these 


three words being the crown jewels 


of English speech. Indeed, not 
more glorious while of priceless 
value are the gems and gold in the 
Tower of London, than are the 
realities beneath the words. 

I have, however, broken bread 
and slept under the roof of many 
an English home of modest preten- 
sions, where the mother and daugh- 
ters were the cooks and waiters and 
where the hands of sons and father 
were hard with toil. Yet in all — 
certainly where religion was the 
steadying and refining influence — 
I found this pervading spirit of 
loyalty to the best ideals. Some- 
times indeed, in its coarser fiber, 
this sturdiness becomes stolidity 
and stubbornness, yes, even dis- 
couraging stupidity; but it is there, 
for good or evil. Certainly this ox- 
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like firmness, patience, or average 
ability if you will, makes for na- 
tional self-preservation. Carried 
over seas, to the ends of the earth, 
it explains much of the devotion of 
the colonies to the mother country, 
even in this year of trial and battle, 
in 1914. The lines of Kipling’s lat- 
est poem, sounding like a clarion, 
find echo in the hearts of the na- 
tion’s sons: 


‘““Who stands if Freedom falls, 
Who dies, if England lives?” 


I may err in saying it, but I think 
in this older land, family discipline, 
with the obedience and reverence 
awarded to age, is greater than in 
America. I am sure that intimacy, 
and ease in each other’s presence 
between youth and those of ma- 
turer years, is more pervading, a 
simpler matter of fact, than with us. 

‘One personal incident, revealing 
alike the lights and the shadows of 
the English character, impressed 
me mightily. In 1869, a college boy, 
I was walking through the wards 
of the Chelsea Naval Hospital 
where lived Nelson’s veterans and 
the octogenarian Jack Tars of the 
British Navy. They were pen- 
sioners on the Government’s boun- 
ty and cared for during life. As 
became a youth, I took off my hat 
before these white-haired heroes. 

“Oh, pit on your hat, lad, put 
on your hat. Don’t mind us old 
fellows!” 

Just then the warden was passing. 
He told the old sailors to “shut up,” 
intimating that the visitor was a 
gentleman (and not a “bloke” 
which is the counterpart). 

Then, turning to me, supposing 











I was French, he inquired: “ Par- 
lez vous Frangais?” 

“No, sir, 1’m an American,” was 
my instant answer. After this, the 
conversation was continued in 
Quaker City English. Several h’s. 
however, fell on the floor during 
the talk. I could almost hear them 
crack. An a becomes i (e.g., lady = 
lidy) in cockney talk, while A is 
tacked on, or dropped off at ran- 
dom. 

Let us look at the day’s routine 
in the home, 
in which, as 
well as in 
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ies reigned supreme. Only in our 
century has the underground city 
of the civilized Romans been un- 
covered. 

As for the English home, how- 
ever, the edifice is, first of all, sol- 
idly built. Everywhere common 
sense sits on a high throne. Flowers 
in front, gardens behind, are the 
rule. The dooryard is pretty with 
tiles, pebbles or plants. Color re- 
lieves the dull stone, brick and mor- 
tar. Breakfast, however, is not as 
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school, — so 
the Duke of 
Wellington 
declared, — 
Waterloo was 
won. 

Baths and 
plenty of tow- 
els, soap and 
water equip 
the modern 





































English house. 
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little fun has 
been made of the bold Briton’s 
visible traveling gear— hat box, 
hip bathtub, and (of old) “‘afflu- 
ence of yellow gaiters.” Neverthe- 
less personal cleanliness was not 
the passion of our ancestors. At 
Bath, the Roman leaden pipes, 
pools and reservoirs lay covered 
with dirt and débris for a thousand 
years, and far beneath. These were 
unknown and unsuspected, even 
when eighteenth-century fashion- 
ables crowded the halls of this Eng- 
lish Spa, and Beau Nash, puffs, 
paint, powder, patches and fripper- 





formal as in the United States, and 
is certainly very different from the 
rather stately dinner at the day’s 
end. As a rule, adult people come 
downstairs when they please. At 
a side table, one usually helps him- 
self to cold fish, flesh, fowl or hot 
eggs or bacon. Indeed, it is almost 
an article of religion to partake of 
matin refreshments furnished by 
the hog and hen. The maids or 
servants are not usually visible or 
within call. Attending to the bed- 
rooms or otherwise employed, one 
of them may, or may not, be on 
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hand. Pater familias may even get 
up, and from the sideboard help his 
guest to various supplies of nour- 
ishment. Freedom rules during 
the morning. “A gale of wind” is 
Gertrude Atherton’s description of 
the atmosphere of an English 
breakfast. But this and our own 
notes, possibly mildly exaggerated, 
are only by way of comparison. 

In many homes, especially where 
children are being reared, neat pres- 
ence and a punctuality that is 
both initial and terminal, are the 
rule. Wherever that consummate 
white flower in the Puritan’s gar- 
den blooms — family worship — the 
father is the priest of the family. 
It is “from scenes like these” that 
not only “Old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs,” but Mighty England’s 
also. No nobler, more refining, 
more uplifting element was ever 
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Westminster Abbey, one of England’s choicest treasures. 









introduced into the home 
than family worship, led by 
the head of the house. The 
chief and striking feature of 
this home religion is that the 
servants come in, —a sight 
so lovely to an American, 
with whose ‘‘help” the prob- 
lem is too often one of both 
religion and nationality. Bi- 
ble in hand, they read and 
partake with the household, 
making true spiritual democ- 
racy. Alas for England, when 
domestic prayer ceases and 
politeness to the Giver of all 
is forgotten! 

Indeed, one feels that in 
“our old home” religion is 
on the whole taken more 
seriously than on the Conti- 
nent, and on our larger areas. 





_From plentiful experiences during 


twenty-two years, in London, 
Cambridge, Harrogate, St. Helen’s, 
Bristol, Norwich, Bournemouth, 
Wolverhampton, Plymouth, Gains- 
borough, Harpenden, — at water- 
ing places, in large cities and small 
towns, — it has been my delight for 
half a hundred times, to face mid- 
summer audiences of over a thou- 
sand. No land excels England in 
the massiveness and splendor of her 
cathedrals, Winchester, where King 
Alfred lived, being the largest of all. 
One winsome feature of religious 
activity, intended chiefly for tired 
mothers and those of the working 
classes not so easily attracted in- 
side the church, is the institution of 
the “‘Pleasant Sunday Afternoon,” 
which branches out into social, in- 
tellectual, literary, and varied phil- 
anthropic usefulness during the 
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week also. What may be called the 
Church Year, the festivals of Christ- 
mas, Easter and the great days of 
joy seem to be universally observed 
by the people of every name and 
shade of faith. 

Although much land, in the form 
of parks, gardens, enclosed pas- 
ture, and forests for shooting is held 
by noblemen — the deeds of own- 
ership sometimes running back to 
William the Conqueror — yet the 
inviting foot-paths, hedge-rows, and 
shady bye-roads are, in the main, 
open to all. At stated times or on 
special occasions, game preserves 
or magnificent estates are thrown 
open for public visitation, or the 
historic castle or superb residences 
are made easily accessible when the 
family is away. I have often been 
on picnics with English friends to 
historic places, which abound every- 
where, apparently. Toattend coun- 
ty fairs, local competitions for floral, 
industrial or housecraft prizes, and 
thus see the real people, is great fun 
for an inquisitive American, like my- 
self. There or at garden parties the 
properly introduced visitor enjoys 
the English girls, with faces divinely 
fair, complexions like rose-leaves, 
and eyes like violets under water. 
The educated daughters of the land 
seem to me to be better read in 
their national classics, than are our 
American students. To hear the 
English tongue as spoken by the 
cultivated is a delight. 

I confess, however, that a greater 
pleasure than viewing the luxurious 
bedrooms, or the antler- and armor- 
decorated halls or stately refec- 
tories, was to ramble among some 
duke’s or lord’s Alpine, India, Ital- 


ian, Swiss or herb garden, rich in 
the varied wonders of the botanical 
world. In the latter, one recognizes 
all the plants and odors in Shakes- 
peare and the English poets. Here 
are rue, rosemary, thyme, valerian, 
mandragora, pansy, and what-not. 
It seems, however, like a descent 
from the sublime to the humorous, 
if not ridiculous, to meet in the 
“American garden,’ old friends, 
albeit humble, such as the “ King’s 
candlestick,” or ‘‘American velvet 
plant,” which is no other than a 
mullein stalk. Sometimes we call it 
“*Adam’s flannel.” Yet oh! how our 
own Fidelia Bridges did glorify this 
foundling of the commons in her 
art, as Lowell in his poetry did the 
“harmless gold” of the wayside 
dandelion. Not a few “weeds” 
(whose “‘virtues have not been dis- 
covered”’) such as_ splatterdocks 
and ox-eyed daisies, also, are here 
in honor, near castle walls. These 
botanical guests almost appear to 
wink at you, in recognition, at their 
being honored abroad with lofty, 
or Latin, or flattering names. Of 
flowers, as of men, it may sometimes 
be said, “‘No prophet hath honor 
in his own country.” 

Ancestral and national history 
almost overpower with awe the 
thoughtful American student on 
this the soil of his fathers. Like all 
great races, the English people is 
one of the most mixed on earth. 
The average native, however, not 
having even the American’s sense 
of perspective on the old world, 
takes rather hazy views on the sub- 
ject. To “Arry” and “Arriet,” 
Hodge and Smith, ancestry and his- 
tory are apt to mean things not 
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many nose-lengths away, and are 
connected chiefly with Aunt Jane 
and Uncle Joshua, or more remotely 
with Grandfather George or Peter. 
I confess, however, a thrill when, 
at Bangor Cathedral, on the stone 
floor, I read many familiar names 
of “forbears,” and when I walked 
over lands at Rampton, in the 
North, measured, ‘“‘feued,” and 
recorded over eight hundred years 
ago, in Domesday book. I looked 
on the late Tudor brick house and 





York Minster, from the city wall. 


the modern mansion and stone gate- 
way, on which was sculptured in 
bas-relief the ‘‘decussated” or cut- 
off leg in armor, the escutcheon of 
the Eyres whose blood still runs in 
Philadelphia families. Very pretty 
are some of the legends, explaining 
crests and coats of arms, whether 
early or late. The family of Eyre 
was founded by a Norman foot 
soldier in the ranks, who opened the 
vizor of William the Conqueror 
when, unhorsed and stricken sense- 
less by the enemy’s missile, he lay 
on the ground. The air revived the 
leader and he at once gave the ac- 
colade or ceremony of knighthood 
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to the man who had saved him from 
suffocation. Many an ancestral hall 
is rich in heraldic emblems and 
glorious are the carved wood fire- 
places and “‘long drawn aisles” and 
fretted roofs of many a civic edi- 
fice. 

Do not let us ever get puffed up 
with pride of ancestry, but remem- 
ber that even kings and queens, 
emperors and empresses of Europe 
are descended mostly from farmers, 
washerwomen, or other useful and 
honest folks of long ago. 
Our John G. Saxe, witty 
rhymester, and James 
Russell Lowell, in his 
matchless ‘‘Commemo- 
ration Ode,” in talking 
of Lincoln’s breed, strike 
the right note. Above all, 
may we not spoil our own 
lives and be lazy louts or 
proudly starve, while 
waiting for the Jennings 
or some other estate to 
be divided for our profit. 
Enough Americans are 
duped annually by “shyster” law- 
yers who fatten on the credulous 
who hope for ancestral fortunes. 

Let not the pride born either of 
ancestry or of Pluto turn our heads. 
Let me whisper to you as a great 
secret — and please do not tell any 
one — most of the very old families 
that were immigrants at the time 
of the Norman conquest of Britain, 
have long ago died out for want of 
male heirs. Few go back of Stuart 
days. Some old woman or rickety 
boy may be the last of the line. 
Many a representative of historic 
wealth and splendor is unable to 
keep up the expensive ancestral es- 
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tate. So these worthy people rent 
rooms or live in more or less shabby 
boarding-houses in Paris or London. 
Beautiful, but virtually deserted, 
is many a hall and castle. An act 
of Parliament is necessary to sell 
entailed property, even a picture, 
silver or bit of furniture, and land 
cannot be disposed of in the market. 
Thanks to our American fathers, 
who abolished entail and thus gave 
the younger sons a chance to rise! 
In England, the church or army 
absorbs most of these 
members of the family. 

It is her grand and true 
history, however, that 
makes England so fasci- 
nating to the cultured 
American with insight. 
To be on the soil is like 
the shadowy vision of one 
who dreamed she “dwelt 


inmarblehalls’’ coming to 
fruition. Charles Dickens 
did not enjoy “‘the States,” - 


as most English folk call 
our country, in 1842, 
when everything was 
“so staring new”; but “Boz,” 
“though dead, yet speaketh,” for he 
makes London streets and rural 
highways almost talk to one who 
has read him. English literature, 
including the fairyland of poetry, 
from Chaucer and Spencer to Ten- 
nyson and Browning, gives the soil, 
landscape, sea, and air a thousand 
voices and fragrances. The past 
ever beckons with hands of invita- 
tion. Like odors of sweet flowers 
come the perfumed zephyrs of mem- 
ory. Sounds in the secret chambers 
of the soul make answering music 
to the melody of the storied past. 
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At every turn one may evoke and 
hear again, as from the Alpine 
peaks, entrancing echoes and spirit- 
ual resonances. Nor seem the 
Swiss summits to rise farther off 
than in mystic time do the distant 
landmarks of British history. 

Of later years, the pageant has 
become popular. One of the finest 
of these, at Bath, in which 4000 
people of all ages, sexes, and social 
ranks, took part, I saw in 1909. 
The British, Roman, Saxon, Nor- 





Warwick Castle, from the river Avon. 
occasion of her famous visit to Warwick, approached the castle by 
this waterway, entering the domain by the ‘* river gate.’ 


, 


man, Tudor, Round Head and Cav- 
alier ages and costumes, and the 
scenes of local fashionable life, so 
well described in the novels of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, were finely reproduced. Songs, 
tableaux, dances, and oratory were 
interspersed. Last of all, the pret- 
tiest girls from every place in the 
world, named after the original 
city, “‘the daughters. of Bath,” 
elected in their own homes — six 
or seven of them being lovely Amer- 
ican maidens — closed the triumph 
in a sunburst of beauty. 

Think of the night of time when 
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letters and writing were unknown 
to our savage, and therefore pre- 
historic, fathers of Britain! What 
a day of excitement, when the 
Roman galleys appeared, and the 
standard-bearer of the Sixth Legion 
leaped into the water! Then, under 
the chalk cliffs and on the white 
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St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 
strand, discipline prevailed over 
valor. For nearly five centuries, the 
Romans were in the land. To-day 
one sees at Dorchester the arena for 
the chariot races. In many a city 
with a name ending in chester (from 
castra, a camp) vestiges of the 
aqueducts, baths, walls, roads 
and mosaic are visible. Sometimes, 
in English farmhouses, one sees the 
tesselated pavements which tell of 
four centuries of Roman occupation. 
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Besides the soldiers in armor, 
women and children from Italy 
were there, and not a few were born 
in the land. In York, only last sum- 
mer, I saw, taken out of a recently 
opened grave, long bright tresses 
of rich auburn hair, from the head 
of some beauty — maid, wife or 
mother — of fourteen hun- 
dred years ago. It was as 
glossy as if combed by its 
owner only the day before. 

Our savage fathers from 
the continent, Frisians, Jutes, 
Angles, Saxons, and Norse- 
men came in their “wave- 
ploughs,” or “‘foam riders,” 
and “‘ storm horses,””—as they 
poetically called their boats 
(as in Beowulf’s poem)—over 
the North Sea. After long 
battles, they conquered the 
land, driving the Britons or 
Welsh into their western 
strongholds. The Scots were 
never wholly subdued by Ro- 
man or Saxon, though in the 
Lowlands there was more 
blending of races. “Broad 
Scotch” is only “English” 
without the Norman influ- 
ence. Then William, the 
tanner’s son, landed from 
Normandy in 1066, and reduced 
England by force of arms. The 
castles and land owners were Nor- 
mans, and the Anglo-Saxon folk 
became servants and slaves, but 
in time the two people blended and 
became one —the English. To-day 
the ruins of the old castles and ab- 
beys are almost as interesting as 
the palaces. Indeed they touch the 
imagination even more. 

A picture of history remains to 
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this day, on our dinner tables, show- 
ing who labored in field and stable 
and who ate the roast in hall and 
castle. All words of meat, suggest- 
ing the dressed and cooked pro- 
duct, such as beef, mutton, pork and 
veal, are Norman; while those tell- 
ing of the raw material on the 
hoof, which must be fed, milked 
and housed, such as ox, sheep, hog 
and calf are Anglo-Saxon. Grain, 
fish, flesh, of civilized England were 
better than the acorns, boar meat 
and venison of Britain in old bar- 
baric days. Ale and beer were the 
drinks, until Tudor days. Of to- 
bacco, tea, coffee, potatoes, cheap 
spices, cotton, carpet, wall paper, 
clocks, painting and a host of things 
to eat, wear, or otherwise use, or 
which feed the mind, and are now 
no longer luxuries but necessities 
of life, our English fathers knew 


nothing, until the Far East was 
opened by navigation and America 


was discovered. For a hundred 
things of desire and delight, — in- 
cluding even umbrellas, a constantly 
needed friend in this rainy land — 
we are indebted to Asia. 

For hops, starch, bricks, garden 
vegetables, carriages, types, silk, 
cloth, and scores of good things, 
England is indebted to the Nether- 
lands. In 1567, a hundred thou- 
sand people from Belgi¢ land, even 
as in 1914, a million Belgians, and 
as in 1685, fifty thousand Hugue- 
nots fled from the Spanish, French, 
or German “fury,” to England’s 
hospitable shores. The canny 
Queen Elizabeth, a wise  busi- 
ness woman, welcomed the refugees 
and they changed a purely agricul- 
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tural or wool-raising land into a 
manufacturing country. Soap, linen, 
cotton goods, brick houses, wharves, 
hard coal fires, fine fruit, banks, 
cheap theaters and libraries are 
modern. Still later followed the 
factory system, with steam power, 
railways and telegraphs, and in 
our time electricity and motors. 
Now every man, woman and child 
can afford to wear underclothing 
and read newspapers,— while tea- 
drinking is universal. All over the 
land, at meals, instead of coffee, 
and in the afternoon at four or five 
o’clock, the clerks, salesmen, me- 
chanics, soldiers, take their cup of 
China’s brew. In factory, foundry, 
and in war’s trenches or the bat- 
tle’s lull, the call comes to “‘line 
up” for the refreshing beverage. 
Most delightful is England’s social 
hour of five o’clock tea. Then, 
friendly chat and the flow of reason 
and soul are in order. 

But it is time to stop. Space fails. 
London by night is another story. 
The contrast of cities, with their 
innumerable evening attractions, 
and the country is great, compelling 
thought. 

Between the appalling simplicity 
of savage life and that of a highly 
civilized people, there is a differ- 
ence like that of soils — whether 
sun-scorched desert sand, on which 
no rain falls, or rich humus of an 
American maple forest. In a word, 
there are roots, and the rich mold 
on which the leaves of two thou- 
sand years have fallen. England 
will not pass away in a day, for her 
roots of nourishment and strength 
are too many and too deep. 
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BY JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON 
Author of ‘* The Spell of England,’’ etc. 


ArT, popularly so called, referring 
to the painting of pictures, was late 
in developing in England. If one 
wishes to trace the progress of the 
art sense in the British Isles, one 
must not look for canvasses, but 
for stones, woods, and metals. The 
arts of carving and metal-working 
began early and developed to a high 
state of perfection (often under 
immediate foreign influences), be- 


Carving of a flying angel, in the little Saxon church at 
Avon, dating from the eighth century. 


fore the British school of painting 
had any shadow of being. 
England’s greatest and most glo- 
rious art was architecture. The con- 
struction of cathedrals, and other 
important buildings, constituted 
her first art expression, and in the 
details in connection with these 
larger schemes we find the delight- 
ful note of varying artistic person- 
alities ministering to the greater 
undertaking. The arts, as in all 
countries, were closely related to the 
church, and most of the best ex- 
amples which we find, either in 


carving, sculpture, painting, illu- 
mination, or brass-work (which 
plays a large part in monumental 
art in England), are connected with 
altars, choir-stalls, outside decora- 
tions, or memorials of an ecclesias- 
tical character. There are certain 
well-known examples usually given 
of all these things. Leaving these to 
the proved and able critics who have 
already called attention to them, 
I purpose to submit to 
the reader some interest- 
ing but less familiar bits, 
which I have observed 
with much pleasure, and 
which have not yet a wide 
reputation. 

One of the first ex- 
amples of carving in Eng- 
land is seen in the little 
Saxon church of Brad- 

ord-on-Avon, dating 
probably from the eighth 
century, and consisting of two an- 
gels on either side at the top of the 
chancel arch. These flying angels 
have good spirit and action, and 
are among the best pieces of sculp- 
ture of that period in England. 

Carved fonts in the Norman style 
are numerous. Among the oldest 
and finest is the black basalt font 
in Winchester Cathedral, decorated 
with carvings representing the his- 
tory of St. Nicholas. A font in St. 
Ives in Cornwall, too, is very beau- 
tiful, having the four corners orna- 
mented with half-figures of angels 


Bradford-on- 
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bearing armorial shields. 
The font is on an octago- 
nal base, and has a tall 
stem. Around the base 
are creatures of some fe- 
line type, with human 
demonic faces; each beast 
reaches up with one paw, 
to try and overturn the 
sacred vessel which holds 
the water. 
Genuine artists in va- 
rious lines worked at Gloucester. 
The monks of Gloucester were 
among the most famous and skill- 
ful illuminators of books in Eng- 
land. The north walk of the 
cloister at Gloucester is still to be 
seen, with its little “‘carrels,”’ or 
alcoves, in which this delicate work 
was accomplished. The detail carv- 
ing in stone and wood are equally 
remarkable. There is real portrait 
character in the head of the old 
man who serves as a gargoyle on 
one of the outer angles of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and there are exquisite 
bits of workmanship throughout 
the building which show that the 
artists were of no common order. 
A favorite spot for humorous 
and individual expression among 


Miserere in Wells Cathedral, showing an incident in the career of 


Reynard the Fox. 


Gargoyle of Gloucester Cathedral. 


the wood-carving monks was the 
decoration of their miserere stalls, — 
little brackets under the choir seats, 
only visible when the seat is turned 
up, which served as rests for the 
choir while the monks were stand- 
ing during long passages of the ser- 
vice. The misereres at Gloucester 
are especially interesting, and in 
many cases very elaborate. There 
is one which represents a knight in 
mail armor, riding forward with a 
lance, accompanied by an attend- 
ant on foot, beating a gong. This 
suggests a tournament, except that 
the knight has a long pointed cap 
instead of a helmet. On closer ex- 
amination, one observes that there 
are birds flying in front of the horse; 
perhaps itis but a hunting-sceéne, 
after all. In Gloucester, 
too, there occurs a curi- 
ous bit of sculpture which 
has never been fully ex- 
plained. It is in the form 
of a stone bracket extend- 
ing from the wall, rather 
high up, with the end 
turned at right angles; 
figures are carved on the 
under side, as if support- 
ing the extending beam. 
The tradition is that 
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these figures are the 
architect and his son, 
but, as the carving 
bears marks of being 
of as late a period as 
1450, this is not likely 
to be the case. 

Few people who go 
to Boston, England, 
fail to find the old 
statue of St. Botolph, 
standing high up on a 
buttress of the tower 
of the church that 
bears his name, sur- 
veying his town with 
a paternal air, his head 
bent down, as if look- 
ing at the city, instead 
of being elevated in 
an attitude of glorification or self- 
satisfaction. The figure is singularly 
free from conscious pose. 


The facade of Wells is another fa-* 


mous home of figure sculpture. Some 
of the saints and royal personages 
are almost as monumental as those 
at Chartres. The choir-stalls at 
Wells, too, are very interesting. 
The misereres show several inci- 
dents in the career of Reynard the 
Fox; one of the most delightful 
being the young Reynard captur- 
ing a goose, whose neck he is crunch- 
ing joyously between his teeth. 
Some of the misereres at Exeter 
are also very good; a favorite is 
the elephant, a straightforward in- 
terpretation possessing some Z00- 
logical accuracy. So often the ele- 
phant in early English art is figured 
with a sortof Angel Gabriel trump, 
extending from his head by way of 
a trunk! Few artists of that period 
and clime had seen the animal in 
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Statute of St. Botolph, in Boston, 
England. 


| bo 


the flesh, and the re- 
presentations were 
based on _ tradition 
only. 

Carved pew-ends 
are characteristic es- 
pecially of the churches 
in Cornwall and De- 
von. It is often inter- 
esting to trace a whole 
history on the pew- 
ends of a church, every 
one different. In the 
church at St. Ives 
there is a pew called 
the Blacksmith’s Pew, 
— it was all carved by 
a blacksmith who 
worked with the monks 
in early. days; it is 
adorned with panels, one of which 
contains a portrait bust of the 
blacksmith, another one of his wife, 
the remaining panels being filled 
with the implements of his trade. 
It is usual to see a whole series of 
seats, carved with the instruments 
of the Passion, one on each pew- 
end. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of art was the work of the illumina- 
tors of books. Here the spirit of fun 
is mixed with the ingenuous reli- 
gious feeling. The most charming 
features of this art are frequently 
found, not in the beautiful devo- 
tional pictures with which the books 
are replete, but in the little expres- 
sions of personal temperament, in- 
troduced inconspicuously in bor- 
ders and backgrounds. One finds, 
below a well painted picture, a nar- 
row dado, as it were, on which little 
men are represented in a row—a 
decoration, apparently, at a first 
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glance, designed simply to fill a 
space acceptably. But look more 
carefully — see what the little men 
are doing. The two central figures 
are firmly seated on flat square 
cushions. They are holding hands. 
Each cushion has a string attached 
to it, and the other little men are 
pulling hard on _ the 
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original way in which stones were 
carried up to the top by means of 
a series of ropes and pulleys: not 
attempting to haul the stone to the 
top at once, the builders raised 
their material a storey at a time. 
At the top of the tower may be 
seen fierce quarreling in progress, 





strings — trying to sepa- 
rate the two in the mid- 
dle. In other words, it is 
a little medieval tug-of- 
war, which was probably 
a favorite informal exer- 
cise in the monastery. 

In another, one sees a 
cherub playing with a 
little frizzled poodle dog, 
making it stand on its 
hind legs and beg. In a 
French fifteenth century 
manuscript, there is a 
curious picture of a con- 
fessional : a young woman 
is on her knees, pouring 
forth the account of her 
peccadillos to a young 
monk, who holds up his 
right hand giving the 
benediction. On his face 
is the most curious blend- 
ing of emotions; he is 
shocked, in the first place, and his 
absolution is strangely self-protec- 
tive: “Keep off!” he seems to say 
to the confession, which proceeds 
from the mouth of the girl in the 
form of a rampant small black devil! 

There is a painting in the Hours 
of the Duke of Bedford, by a monk 
who evidently understood the vari- 
ous arts connected with building. 
Here we see the construction of the 
Tower of Babel; we may note the 





EXPLITIVNTLAPITVLA: 
INEIPITLIBERTOW 


VIPOSE DORE MOS! 


Initial letter from an illuminated Bible in Winchester Cathedral. 





and one of the disputants falling 
headlong over the parapet. A work- 
man below is looking up anxiously, 
not wishing to receive the falling 
body on his own head. ~* 

At the bottom of an initial letter 
in which are four scenes from the 
life of David, may be seen a small re- 
presentation of a cock-fight; the two 
birds have their heads down, and 
are each holding on to a little disc 
which appears to be the cause of dis- 
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pute. Tucked away in the foliage of 
a page may be seen a little beggar 
limping along on two sticks. In an- 
other a startled group of hens watch 
anxiously while a dog snatches 
the strutting cock from their midst. 
The examples which I have cited 
are all in the British Museum. 

In Winchester is a copy of the 
Bible illuminated about the time of 
Henry II, from which I have taken 
an initial letter to illustrate some of 
the characteristics of English work. 
It is filled with two scenes from the 
book of Joshua, — Joshua listen- 
ing to the voice of the 
Lord, and Joshua com- 
manding the officers of 
the people. 

The metals, brass, . 
lead, iron, gold, and 
silver, all have played 
their part in the arts 
which have ministered 
to the beauty of the 
sanctuary. Monumen- 
tal brasses abound in 
England in great vari- 
ety. These incised flat plates are 
usually laid in the floors of churches, 
but are sometimes erected as wall 
tablets. An attractive example of 
a typical brass of the fourteenth 
century, is that to Sir Miles Stap- 
leton and his wife, formerly in 
Isham, Kent. Observe the rather 
unusual composition; the couple 
are informally holding hands. Also 
the fierce expression on the face of 
the couchant lion deserves atten- 
tion. I think it is intended to ex- 
press both sorrow and anger at the 
death of its master. 

Not to be overlooked as examples 
of the minor arts are the metal 


Weathercock from St. 
Church, Coventry. 
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weathercocks frequently to be seen 
on English churches. The cock 
from St. Michael’s at Coventry is 
one of the best of these. Observe 
the bright alert expression in his 
eye, and the airy toss of his tail 
feathers! The jaunty action of this 
bird is distinctly enhanced by the 
presence of a spur extending from 
the pedestal with which he is fitted 
in lieu of legs. This is an admirable 
bit of silhouette profile, designed 
by a real artist, and perfectly adapt- 
ed to its function. 

Chalices and censers may be seen 
almosteverywhere, but 
reliquaries are lesscom- 
mon, for there are not 
now so many relics of 
saints here as on the 
continent. But at an 
early date there used 
to be a similar cult of 
relic-worship. At Bury 
St. Edmunds, for in- 
stance, the body of the 
saint wasin thecustody 
of a pious guardian, 
who pared its finger-nails annually, 
and these by-products of sanctity 
were sold to the faithful and the 
proceeds devoted to a good cause! 
Among the chalices little known 
and seldom seen, is one of singularly 
graceful and interesting shape at 
the little church of Creeting St. 
Mary, in Suffolk. 

There are a few examples of an- 
cient fresco painting in England, 
which have a quaint interest of 
their own. One such painting is in 
Chaldon Church, Surrey, repre- 
senting the regions of Heaven and 
Hell, as if they were upstairs and 
downstairs in a sectional elevation 


Michael's 
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a rich wealth of detail in this inter- 


of the universe. 
transversal 


man beings, who 
are all making 
toward this cen- 
tralladder. Some 
are welcomed at 
the top by an- 
gels; the less for- 
tunate are seen 
dropping from 
the rungs, where 
they arecaptured 
below by tall de- 
vils of conven- 
tional pattern, 
and flung airily 
into a cauldron, 
or dropped into 
a flaming pit, or 
made to walk 


upon a bridge of 
spikes — a most 
original feature. 


Beasts are also 
to be seen in hell, 
but none are fig- 
ured in heaven! 

In Chichester 
Cathedral is an 
oldtemperapaint- 
ing by Lambert 
Bernardi (who 
worked at that 
church in fresco 
as well), repre- 
senting Henry 
VIII, granting 
and_ confirming 
certain privileges 
extended to the 
Bishops of that 
period. There is 


A ladder divides 
the composition in the middle. The 
bar which 
the earth, is occupied by nude hu- 


esting work. 
stands for 
Ames 


bree vour menecur 


wojaidels 


Typical monumental brass of the fourteenth century ; 
commemorating Sir Miles Stapleton and his wife. 
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Stained glass windows have al- 
ways been among the most impor- 


tant factors in 
determining the 
attractive effects 
of interiors. The 
great windows at 
Fairford are un- 
doubtedly re- 
sponsible for 
much influence 
on English glass. 
At Cirencester, 
in the Cotswolds, 
not far from 
Fairford, there 
are some win- 
dows of a similar 
type, of unques- 
tioned English 
workmanship. 
The glass used is 
in good-sized 
pieces of single 
color, red, blue, 
and green pre- 
dominating, the 
flesh being ren- 
dered on white 
glass, with the 
features and de- 
tails hatched on 
in sepia. The 
white glass, how- 
ever, has quali- 
ties which no 
modern glass can 
match; this is en- 
hanced by the 
partial decay of 
the material, 
which has honey- 
combed its opal- 
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Tempera painting in Chichester Cathedral, containing a portrait of Henry VIII. 


escent depths in a most delightful 
way. 

This type of window is also to be 
seen at St. Neot’s in Cornwall, and 
in many other places. Its beauty 
depends largely upon the sense of 
drawing and proportion exhibited 
in each case by the individual art- 
ist. The example which I have se- 
lected as an illustration is from a 
specimen in a private collection, 
formerly in a little Oxfordshire 
church. The subject is the mar- 
riage of Henry VI and Margaret of 
Anjou. One should note that the 
main values of the picture — the 
robes, heads, etc., are in sheets of 
glass, with the details painted upon 
them in sepia only. The color is all 
supplied by means of the pot-metal 
glass itself connected by leads. It 
is not as much cut up as a specimen 
of early French glass would be. 

The charming old glass at St. 
Neot’s in Cornwall is curious and 
attractive. Itisof pot metal, painted 
with lines and shadings in the way 


just described. I never shall forget 
the agreeable and well-informed cus- 
todian who showed us about, nor 
the dramatic way in which she 


pointed out the figure of the glori- 


fied saint “‘coming tippin’ out of the 
tomb!” 

These windows in England are 
a combination of painted and 
stained glass. Stained glass proper 
is pot metal, into which the color 
has been fused in the original mak- 
ing. The actual stained glass of 
French art (of which the finest 
specimens are at Chartres, now 
that, alas, Rheims is no more) is 
made up of a transparent mosaic 
of small bits of clear glass, without 
the aid of additional painting. The 
construction of a glass window is 
described by that inspired esthetic 
mentor, the monk Theophilus, who 
wrote in the eleventh century, as 
follows: ‘‘When you wish to com- 
pose glass windows, first make for 
yourself a flat table... take the 
dimensions of one portion of the 
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window in length and breadth, 
and mark it upon the table with 
rule and compass. .. . Which done 
draw out whatever figures you will, 

. making all outlines with study, 
because it will be necessary, when 
you have painted the glass, that 
you join together the shadows and 
lights according to the drawing on 
the table. . In the same man- 
ner you will mark out all kinds of 
glass, whether for the face or in 
draperies, or in the hands or feet, 
in the border, or in whatever place 
you intend to place colors.... 
Afterwards heat in the fire the di- 
viding iron... when it glows... 
apply it to the glass, which you 
wish to divide, and presently the 
commencement of a small fissure 
will appear.” Later on, he tells us 


how to join the pieces together 
with leaded lines. It is strange 


that these directions, given nearly 
eight hundred years ago, still ap- 
ply, with some amendments, to 


the art of making glass windows 
as it is carried on to-day. 

After all, one of the most potent 
and indefinable charms of ancient 
art, in any of its branches, is that 
subtle feeling of the consecration 
of the worker. Sometimes this con- 
secration is religious, and some- 
times it is purely esthetic: art for 
art’s sake, not for what it is to rep- 
resent in money to its creator. Both 
of these motives are recognized by 
Theophilus, who says: ‘Skillful in 
the arts, let no one glorify himself 
inwardly, as if received from himself 
and not from elsewhere, but let him 
be thankful humbly in the Lord, 
from whom and through whom all 
things are received, and without 
whom, nothing.” It is refreshing, 
in these commercial times, to spend 
an hour with these ingenuous artists 
who created the greatest of all mon- 
uments from these noble motives. 
A study of their work is necessary 
to any real achievement to-day. 


Early English stained glass window, depicting the marriage of Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou. 





LITTLE VIRGINIA 


BY ALICE EDWARDS PRATT 


LitrLe VircINiA is an. irregular 
group of beautiful old thatched cot- 
tages, with the bit of English mea- 
dow behind them, lying close to 
Kenilworth Castle and forming one 
of the lovely features of the ap- 
proach to that noble ruin. Just now 
we hear with a pang that destruc- 
tion threatens these cottages, be- 
cause the ravages of time and lack 
of care have brought them to a state 
where they do not fulfill the require- 
ments of an enlightened Housing 
Act. With the storm of protest that 
now sounds in the ear and rises 
from the heart over Louvain and 
Rheims, lovers of Kenilworth, or of 
objects of historic and artistic in- 


terest anywhere, will surely stay the © 
hand that would destroy a spot with 
such claims as those of Little Vir- 


ginia. And what are those claims? 


‘* Little Virginia.”’ 


Kenilworth Castle in the background (left). 


When we attempt a classification 
of the shires of Old England under 
the captions “positive,” “compar- 
ative,” “superlative,” with refer- 
ence to their appeal to the New 
Englander, who, hungering for 
beauty, history, antiquity, — and 
especially for these as embodied in 
his own Anglo-Saxon heritage, — 
finds immeasurable satisfaction for 
this hunger in Great Britain, we 
have no trouble about slipping 
Warwickshire into its place. War- 
wickshire is superlative; for here are 
found Old World traditions and 
monuments of art, history and lit- 
erature in happiest conjunction with 
a natural beauty whose charm is 


“new and new and ever new.” 


To realize these beauties, old or new, 
one cannot choose a better center 
than quiet Kenil- 
worth; ora better 
mode than mak- 
ing excursions 
hence on foot 
along Warwick- 
shire’s perfect 
highways. 

The story is 
told that half a 
century ago two 
men, after each 
had vainly tried 
to induce the 
other to say what 
he considered the 
most beautiful 
stretch of road in 
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England, finally 
agreed to write 
down their opin- 
ion, ballot-wise. 
When the papers 
were unfolded, 
one read, ‘*‘From 
Coventry to War- 
wick”’; the other, 
“From Warwick 
to Coventry.” 
Nor does this 
unanimity seem, 
to one who to-day 
traverses the ten 
miles lying be- 
tween these two 
towns, too great 
a tribute. Rural 
England here brings together her 
charms in a sweet variety and 


harmony hard indeed to surpass. 
And just midway upon this lovely 


road lies Kenilworth. 

Within the old town, the visitor 
is likely to have for his first goal 
the Castle, standing “‘on an easy 
mounted hill, its front due facing 
the east, its demesnes,’’ — to use 
the words of Laneham, the Eliza- 
bethan Pepys,—“ sorted judiciously 
into arable land, meadow, pasture, 
wood and water.”’ As soon as we 
have followed the windings of High 
Street, past the house known as 
““Wantage,” — so named by its 
owner, Miss Dennison, in recogni- 
tion of the character likeness of her 
father, Aaron L. Dennison, “Fa- 
ther of American Watchmakers,” 
to Alfred the Great, born in the old 
town of Wantage, — we could easily 
believe ourselves in the sixteenth 
century. Between us and the ford, 
forming the foreground of the pic- 


*¢ Little Virginia ** 
Kenilworth Castle in the distance (right). 


and its environs. 


ture whose principal feature is the 
Castle on its easy mounted hill, lie 
the Elizabethan cottages known 
as Little Virginia. 

How easy here to surrender one’s 
self to the past! With “willing sus- 
pension of disbelief,’ we accept the 
scene as a portion of that Old World 
beauty for which we have hungered. 
Not only does it belong to the past, 
but it has the magic carpet’s 
power of taking us thither. And 
one of the first claims Little Vir- 
ginia has upon our love and protec- 
tion is this, — that it contributes 
so much to the demodernization of 
this perfect scene; for its small- 
paned windows look out upon the 
same fields, from under the same 
lines of thatch, as they looked when 
Queen Elizabeth christened this 
little colony of cottages Little Vir- 
ginia, in honor of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s great colony in the New 
World. 

Just what connection Raleigh 
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had with the spot, whether it was 
at one time his by gift, or whether 
he was merely assigned lodgings 
there, as tradition says that Varney 
was assigned to Rosemary, a most 
interesting sixteenth-century house 
still standing on the other side of 
Kenilworth, we do not know. But 
there is an undisputed tradition 
that in one of its gardens Raleigh 
planted the first potato put into 
England’s soil, which would alone 
make the spot memorable. 

History fortunately does not leave 
us in doubt as to how Raleigh 
got the first potato. It seems that 
the Spanish had found the potato 
in South America, where it is native, 
and had planted it in their North 
American colonies as early as 1580. 
Thomas Hariot, “‘servante and sur- 
veyour” in the expedition sent by 
Raleigh to Virginia in 1585, under 
the command of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, became interested in this 
new food, and procured specimens 
of the “Battata Virginiana,” so 
first named, with an accompanying 
sketch that identifies the plant, in 
Gerard’s Herbal, 1597,—the sec- 
ond edition of which was dedicated 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, — to take 
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back to his master. These Raleigh 
planted on his estate near Cork. 
That he should later have brought 
some of the tubers from his Irish 
garden to Kenilworth seems en- 
tirely credible. In any event, Ire- 
land owes Raleigh a generous vote 
of thanks for giving her precedence 
in the cultivation of her national 
vegetable. 

There are in all fourteen very old 
cottages on the hilly slope that runs 
southwest from High Street be- 
tween Wantage and the Castle 
demesne. The accompanying pho- 
tographs show better than words 
can the beauty of their simple archi- 
tecture and grouping. From the 
three points of view, of antique, 
historic, and artistic interest, they 
deserve to be preserved; and we 
trust that the Kenilworth commit- 


tee, of which Mr. A. W. Street, of 


‘Abbey Hill, is chairman, will have 


generous support in their effort to 
secure the funds necessary for the 
purchase of these cottages, with 
the unbuilt-on land adjacent, and 
for the judicious restoration that 
will render them once more thor- 
oughly habitable without destroy- 
ing any of their antique charms. 


HIS MOTHER’S JOY 


Litt.e, I ween, did Mary guess, 
As on her arm her baby lay, 

What tides of joy would swell and beat, 
Through ages long, on Christmas day. 


And what if she had known it all, — 
The awful splendor of his fame? 
The inmost heart of all her joy 
Would still, methinks, have been the same. 


Joun Wuite CHApwIcK. 
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A whalebird and its single egg. 


CRUISING IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 


IN 


TWO PARTS 


PART I 


BY ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


Curator of the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences 


CovERING sixteen thousand miles 


of ocean in an old sperm-whaler 
with no means of propulsion except 
her canvas is a form of touring 
which few persons have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying in this twentieth 
century. The old American whale- 
ships are each year becoming scar- 
cer and scarcer on the seas, and as 
their oil-soaked hulks are broken 
up in the shipyards of New Bed- 
ford, their places are in part taken 
by bark-rigged steamers designed 
to pursue the right whale or the 
Arctic “bowhead,” and in part by 


the tiny, tug-like “shore-whalers,”’ 
with their armaments of swivel- 
cannon and bomb-harpoons, which 
hunt various species of formerly 
unmolested “‘fin-whales” in certain 
‘long-shore waters of the earth. 
And most of these new whalers, it 
must be owned, do not fly the Stars 
and Stripes. 

During 1912-13 a museum ex- 
pedition to the South Atlantic was 
conducted on a subsidized sperm- 
whaler of the historic type, the brig 
Daisy of New Bedford; and the 
writer was placed in charge of the 
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of the Daisy. Thereafter these sea- 
sprites were our daily companions 
during the three-thousand-mile voy- 
age toward the Antarctic. Whales, 
too, were sighted continuously as 
we neared the southern edge of 
the tropics. One afternoon several 
young, frolicsome finback whales 
played round the brig for an hour. 


= They would turn their white bellies 


Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


A captive giant petrel. 


field work. The Daisy left Bar- 
bados, W.I., in July, 1912, sailed 
northward to the latitude of Ber- 
muda, and thence eastward across 
the Atlantic in order to gain her 
“‘easting”’ for the southern voyage. 
After touching at the Cape Verde 


Islands we proceeded southward,’ 
crossing the Line, and on Oc- » 
tober sixteenth called for one 
brief, delightful day at the 


Brazilian convict island of 
Fernando Noronha, a place 
made memorable by the visits 
of Darwin in the Beagle and 
of Moseley in the Challenger. 
As we left Fernando Noronha 
at dusk and ran swiftly down 
the tradewind, the curious 
overhanging mountain or “ Py- 
ramid”’ of the island showed 
faintly through a blueish haze 
until dark. 

On the following day a flock 
of “‘ Mother Carey’s chickens” 
(Oceanites oceanicus), the same 
little petrels which enter New 
York harbor every spring and 
autumn, picked up the wake 


upward as they passed our quar- 
ter, and shoot like torpedoes for- 
ward around the bow, or dive 
amidships to reappear on the op- 
posite beam. One of them turned 
a complete backward somersault 
alongside. Sometimes they would 
lag astern and disappear, but after 
a few moments would come puff- 
ing up our track again, making a 
metallic, “tin-panny”’ sound when- 
ever they spouted. It was exciting 
to watch the green submerged spots 
through the reflecting hood of my 


* Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


Two birds at one camera snap; a sooty albatross and a ‘* Cape 


Horn Pigeon.’ 
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camera while waiting for the dark 
backs and little trigger fins to pop 
up and offer a target for a snap- 
shot. 

In the latitude of Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, on October 28, we encountered 
cool weather and a heavy ground- 
swell, indicative of storms to the 
southward. This day, at six in the 
morning, the steward came to noti- 
fy me that a “goney”’ (great alba- 


** Jonny Pequins *’ at the surface. 


tross) was about. I hurried on deck. 
Nearby in the morning sunlight 
flew the long-anticipated fowl of 
the Ancient Mariner, even more 
majestic, more supreme in his ele- 
ment than my imagination had pic- 
tured. He was mature — all white 
and black — and as he turned and 
turned, now flashing his bright un- 
der side, now showing the black 
that extended from wrist to tip on 
the upper surface of his wings, he 
seemed never to vibrate the narrow 
planes, but lying on the invisible 
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currents of the breeze, followed his 
pinkish bill wheresoever it led him. 

He remained with us only a few 
minutes, but at noon he came back 
again, covering tens of miles in the 
swift wide circles which he trav- 
ersed astern. The lower wing often 
cut the water in his turns, and he 
used his great webbed feet perhaps 
more than his stubby tail in steering. 
Twice he dropped into the sea and 


Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, 


Their food consists of free-swimming crustaceans. 


allowed us to draw away a long dis- 
tance before rising and overtaking 
us. It was a curious sight when he 
prepared to alight under our stern, 
and then, changing his purpose, ran 
heavily along the water for a hun- 
dred yards, before his stiffly set 
wings could raise his large body into 
the air. 

November, during which the 
Daisy crossed the south temperate 
zone of the Atlantic, was a month 
of storms, but the oceanic animal 
life was more abundant and varied 
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Reproduced through the courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


The Ancient Mariner’s bird, the wandering albatross, at home; standing beside his mate, on the nest, in the snow- 
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filled tussock grass. 


than in any other part of the cruise. 
Logger-head turtles, sunfish, whales 
and porpoises, were cried frequently 
from the mastheads, and sea birds 
of at least twenty species followed 
us day after day. To sit on the 
Daisy’s pitching stern and “fish for 
birds” was a favorite rough weather 
sport. “Cape Horn pigeons’’(Dap- 
tion), shearwaters, giant petrels, 
albatrosses, and a dozen other vari- 
eties would quarrel furiously over 
a treacherous bait trailed only for 
their destruction, and sometimes 
we had a whole flock of captive 
birds shuffling about the main deck, 
quite unable to launch into flight 
from a space so confined. On No- 
vember 15 we crossed the forty- 


third parallel, and just as the sun, 


was sinking beyond a choppy hori- 
zon, we heard a curious, braying 


call from among the waves. Then, 
half a ship’s length to windward, 
we saw the first penguin. Only its 
sleek head and bristly tail projected 
above the surface. It brayed again, 
and dived, but during the twilight 
of the next hour shoals of these 
slippery, reptilian birds kept pass- 
ing us, for we heard their cries from 
all directions. 

Most abundant of all the sea- 
birds of the southern oceans, per- 
haps, indeed, most numerous in 
individuals of all birds on earth, 
are the “scoopers” or “‘whalebirds” 
of the genus Prion. The whalebirds 
are so called because their food 
consists of the same pelagic, sur- 
face-swimming crustaceans upon 
which the whalebone-whales subsist. 
Flocks of these small, delicate, blue 
and white petrels crossed the Daisy’s 













course like snow flurries, through 
the breadth of the southern tem- 
perate belt. The whalebird’s flight 
is twisting and erratic, like that of 
our whip-poor-will, and when flocks 
of them were being tossed about in 
a gale, a million white breasts would 
seem to flash out at once against a 
background of lowering sky, as the 
birds wavered and rocked in the 
violent air. Sometimes they skipped 
along the surface of the ocean in 
bands, and, all springing up to- 
gether, resembled a school of gleam- 
ing flying-fish. One afternoon as 
we “lay to” in the midst of a rag- 
ing southwest puff, three or four 
hundred whalebirds settled on the 
water near the stern of the Daisy, 
and for a quarter of an hour I had 
an opportunity of watching them 
feeding while many of the birds 
were within twenty feet of me. I 
soon understood the significance of 
the name “‘scooper”’ which is ap- 
plied to them by whalemen. The 
birds progressed along the water 
with an odd crawling motion, rest- 
ing the breast upon the surface but 
holding the wings about an inch 
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Cutting up a humpback whale at the slip in Cumberland Bay, South Georgia. 
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above it, the webbed feet furnishing 
the motive power. Then as they 
scurried along quite rapidly the 
heads were thrust under the water 
and the open, lamellated bills 
““scooped” for food. The flock re- 
called a human swimming race in 
which each contestant was using 
the “crawl stroke,” for the bodies 
of the birds were stretched out up- 
on the water in much the same way. 
Continuously, however, birds would 
slip below the surface out of sight, 
and emerge a foot or two, or per- 
haps a yard, ahead. They did not 
stay under more than a fraction of 
a second except when they shot 
through the crest of a smallish wave, 
as sometimes happened. In a defi- 
nite field on the water birds were 
disappearing below and reappear- 
ing with such rapidity that the area 
fairly twinkled. About as many 
were below as above all the time. 
There was a very rugged sea, with 
wide troughs between the waves, 
and whenever one of the great rol- 
lers with a white and broken crest 
came along, the birds did not at- 
tempt to dive through it, but arose 
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from the water at the last moment, 
flew through the spume of the 
comber, and alighted on the down- 
ward slope beyond. 

Southward across the “ Roaring 
Forties,” into a sea perpetually 
troubled, the good brig Daisy 
ploughed along, sometimes lying 
with her prow to the blast, buffet- 
ing the “Cape Horn swell” under 
a forestaysail and a diminutive try- 
sail, — sometimes running straight 
before the wind, with only her 
square, foremast sails set, and lurch- 
ing to the gunwales both port and 
starboard. A back draft of wind 
prevented the possibility of keep- 
ing a fire in the cabin where the 
temperature was generally about 
44° F. Several of our warm weather 
sailors, Portuguese’ islanders and 
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West Indians, were thoroughly 
miserable at the prospect of a cli- 
mate still more severe. It was too 
cold below board to do anything 
sedentary and too rough to do any- 
thing vigorous. But on deck it 
was glorious even if uncomfortable. 
The veiled sun occasionally filtered 
through the prevailingly gray can- 
opy of clouds and made curious 
pinkish areas on the sea. Still more 
rarely the massive, round clouds 
parted, letting the bright beams 
through to the cavorting waves and 
the backs of the little silvery whale- 
birds. Whenever at night we could 
see the stars, the Pleiades had sunk- 
en lower and lower in the north, 
while the nebulous Magellans’s 
Clouds had risen more and more 
toward the zenith. Usually, how- 
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A foraging ‘‘ mollymoke.” 
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ever, the evenings were as squally 
and blustery as the days, and one 
could only lie braced in one’s berth, 
listening to the swish of water 
on the main deck or to its trick- 
ling through the cabin companion- 
way. 

Green, snow-topped icebergs, and 
squalls of granular sleet, served to 
keep the lookouts of the Daisy ap- 
prehensive and alert after mid-No- 
vember. The satisfaction of all on 
board was genuine when on the 
twenty-fourth of the month we 
dropped anchor in Cumberland 
Bay, South Georgia. It was spring- 
time at this treeless isle. The moss- 
es and budding tussock grass made 
the coast hills verdant up to the 
retreating snowline. The sun, shoot- 
ing long rays from the north, filled 
the moraine meadows with swollen 
brooks. East of our anchorage, on 
a hummocky greensward, bounded 
by the bay and by glacial gulches, 
a small herd of feral horses had 
contrived to eke out an existence 
through the winter. We learned 
that horses had been left originally 
at the island years before by the 
members of a passing Antarctic 
expedition, and that the animals 
had since multiplied and had be- 
come truly wild, though without 
acquiring fear of human beings. 
The few I saw were sturdy and 
sleek, with shaggy manes and fet- 
locks. When I invaded their neigh- 
borhood they left off grazing and 
trooped toward me, and one young 
stallion nibbled at my sleeve all the 
way across the meadow. Except 
for long-established common rats, 
the only other land mammals of 


South Georgia are Lapland rein- 
deer, which have been introduced 
by Norwegian whalemen. Several 
Cape Verde Island sailors belong- 
ing to the Daisy’s crew were aston- 
ished beyond measure at meeting 
a herd of the unfamiliar, long- 
horned ruminants. 

South Georgia is now the head- 
quarters of the greatest whaling in- 
dustry on earth. Five Norwegian, 
one Argentine, and two English sta- 
tions are situated in the fiords of the 
northern coast, and steamers hunt 
whales throughout the year. The 
business is conducted according to 
the modern “shore method,” the 
whales being shot with bomb-har- 
poons from the bows of the steam- 
ers, and then inflated with air and 
towed to the stations. They are 
next drawn tail foremost on to a 
“slip” by steam winches, and by 
the same means are stripped of 
blubber after longitudinal incisions 
have been made with hand knives. 
The blubber is finally cut into blocks 
of convenient size and tried out in 
live steam. The workmen employed 
are mainly Scandinavians, and they 
are a stalwart and contented-look- 
ing band. They labor during regu- 
lar hours, have five meals a day, 
according to the Continental cus- 
tom, and rest on Sundays. The 
last does not apply, however, to 
the crews of the whaling steamers, 
whose only rest from one year’s end 
to another comes when they are in 
harbor stormbound. The men re- 
ceive wages and also a share of the 
value of the catch, hence the suc- 
cess of every one depends upon the 
skill and fortune of the gunners. 


[To be concluded] 
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WHO WILL GIVE THE BIRDS A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS? 


For THE GIRLs — 

When you hang up your stocking, 
would n’t it be fun to hang up some- 
thing for the birds? Think what a 
pleasant surprise 
for them to find 
that Santa had 
remembered the 
jolly little feath- 
ered folk too! 

Now many of 


you know how 
to crochet, and 
even quite small 
girls can do the 


knotted rafia 
work neatly. 
With string, 
either crocheted 
or knotted, you 
can make a prac- 
tical suet bag to 
hang out within 
sight of your 
window, keeping the birds happy 
for weeks. We give diréctions for 
making below. Don’t hang it on 
your window sill unless you have 
uniformly cold weather, for a good 
bright sun might melt the suet 
enough to make it greasy. If you 
put it on a tree, hang it far enough 


Suet bags. 


out on a branch to make it inac- 
cessible to creeping cats. 

If you find the crocheting or knot- 
ting pleasant work, would n’t these 
bags make an unusual and original 
Christmas gift, for friends who love 
the birds and 
want to bring 
them near the 
home? We know 
a Burroughs Na- 
ture Club mem- 
ber who sent a 
bag to a friend 
one season, and 
the friend found 
using it so inter- 
esting that she 
made bags like 
it for Christmas 
presents for va- 
rious neighbors. 
These friends 
were so delighted 
with watching 
the birds that 
they took up winter feeding in earn- 
est, and now that town has become 
quite a center for bird protection. 
If a dozen little girls in the Bur- 
roughs Club each started a group 
of bird friends this way, how much 
pleasure they might have in think- 
ing of the hundreds of little birds 
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who were thus provided for all 
winter! 


TO MAKE SUET BAGS 
Crocheted bag. 


Use Macreme, or any cord about 
the same weight and texture. A soft 
tan or “‘weathered” shade is good. 
Do not use a bright color that will 
“run” when exposed towet weather. 

Chain 6 and join. 

Ist row: Chain 3, and double cro- 
chet 8 times, with one chain be- 
tween each double crochet, looping 
through the ring made by the first 
6 chains. (Double crochet means 
wrapping the cord once around 
your needle before you hook a 
stitch.) Join into the top chain of 
the 3 that started row 1. 

2d row: Chain 3. Double crochet 
twice into each space between the 
double crochets of row 1, with I 
chain between each double crochet. 
Join as before. 

3d row: Chain 3. Double crochet 
once into each space between the 
double crochets of row 2, with I 
chain between each double crochet. 
Repeat this 8 times, starting each 
time with the 3 chains. 

Top row: Triple crochet, which 
will make slightly larger spaces at 
the top to run tie-strings in. Make 
ties of chain stitch, joining firmly. 

For persons skillful with a crochet 
hook this bag is quick and easy to 
make. The knotting (described be- 
low) similar to that done in rafia 
work, will be simple for children, 
and can be easily taught to a group. 


Knotted bag. 


One brass ring, size of a dime. 
Sixteen lengths of Macreme cord 


or twine, each fifty-four inches long. 
Double a length of cord, slip the 
looped end of the cord down through 
the ring, and draw the ends of the 
cord through the loop. Repeat . 
with each length of cord, takingcare | 
to slip each into the ring from the 
same direction. When all are cast 
on, and snug, hold the ring in the 
left hand, and selecting neighboring 
or adjoining strands, but not mates, 
tie an over and over knot about 
half an inch below the ring. Do 
this all the way round, working 
toward yourself. Repeat about 
twelve rows, or until the knotted 
fabric is six inches deep. Make 
each row of knots half an inch be- 
low the row preceding, keeping 
the rows even. Be sure each time 
around that for each new knot you 
get two neighboring strands; that is, 
one from one knot above and the 
other from the next knot above. 
Otherwise you will not make any 
fabric. 

When six inches of fabric have 
been knotted, take the foundation 
ring in the left hand, shake the 
strands down even, and with the 
right hand draw all of them into 
one big over and over knot, about 
six inches from the last row of small 
knots. Trim the ragged ends into 
a neat tassel or pompom, and just 
below the big knot fasten a length 
of string to hang the bag by. The 
lengths of unknotted strands will 
make an opening to put the suet 
through, and yet will hang close 
together when the bag is suspended, 
preventing the birds from stealing 
big pieces of suet. 

As an aid to these directions, see 
pictures on page 766. 
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For THE Boys 


Every year, about ten days after 
Christmas, one sees thrown out for 
the rubbish man the cast-off Christ- 
mas trees that have served their 
purpose of making the day merry 
and displaying the gifts on their 
sweet-smelling branches. Poor little 
trees! Taken from the woodland 
where birds used 
to snuggle in their 
close fringy hol- 
lows, a short sea- 
son of artificial 
usefulness, and 
then the dump 
heap, or a mo- 
ment’s flare as 
the boys light the 
pitchy branches 
and shout to hear 
the crackling 
flames! Now if 
we must keep on 
sacrificing these 
sturdy green 
tents and spires 
of the winter 
woods, would not 
it be a happy 
thought if the 
Christmas tree 
could extend 
good cheer to the birds through the 
rest of the season? 

Why not turn the evergreen, 
when stripped of its tinsel and 
tapers, into a food-tree, plant it in 
the dooryard and watch the bird- 
lings pecking at its savory stems? 
Mr. Forbush, the State Ornitholo- 
gist for Massachusetts, says: 


celebration of Christmas. 


“The simplest way to make a bird’s Christ- 
mas tree attractive to the birds is to tie 
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Norwegian children with a ‘ birds’ Christmas tree.’’ 


In Norway this ‘‘tree’’ is a regular part of the SO that sparrows 





bits of suet, becf fat, pork rind, etc., to the 
branches. If it can be set on a table, chaff 
from the barn floor can be strewn on the 
table, and sunflower seeds, crumbs, etc.; also 
pieces of doughnuts well wound on the tree 
with string or thread make an attractive 
bait for the birds. Doughnuts contain food 
both for the insect-eating and seed-eating 
birds. These things will attract practically 
all winter birds if the tree is properly ar- 
ranged and the birds are first attracted to 
it by hanging things in the nearby trees 
earlier in the season to keep the birds about.” 

If you have 
the spirit, but 
the tree is not 
forthcoming, a 
board or pole or 
long log may be 
bored with half- 
inch deep holes 
(use a thick au- 
gur) quite close 
together and a 
mixture of melt- 
ed suet, bread 
crumbs, bits of 
meat, and seeds 
poured on. Fas- 
tened to a tree 
or pole or the 
ridge of the fence 
at an angle of 


thirty degrees, 


cannot get at it, 

this “tree,” if 
not picturesque, is at least burst- 
ing with goodness and will give the 
birds a long treat. 


THE PIPPIN APPLE: CAN IT 
PROPAGATE ITSELF? 


In the September Home Procress, 
we printed this question, whose 
answer was to be found in Birds 
and Poets, page 52. The reference 
occurs in a chapter which we feel 
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sure most of our members have 
read, yet several persons wrote to 
the Nature Bureau, asking where 
to find it. As several of them com- 
mented upon the basal fact of the 
question — the ability or non-abil- 
ity of the pippin to propagate it- 
self, we conclude that a little in- 
formation will not come amiss to 
such of our friends as are not 
farmers; and sowe print the letter 
on the subject that Professor De- 
Loach wrote at our request. 


“Question 5 of the Burroughs Nature 
questions for September interests me very 
much, and perhaps has a hidden meaning 
that is not very easy for the uninitiated to 
understand. The question to which I refer 
reads as follows: ‘“‘Can the pippin apple 
propagate itself?” The same question 
might be asked of any other apple, or of any 
cultivated plant of any kind. Unquestion- 
ably Mr. Burroughs had in mind in the 
writing of such a statement, the difference 
between wild and cultivated species of 
plants. 

The cultivated species grown from seeds 
are not likely ever to come true to type. 
They have been forced by the hand of man 
into an abnormal growth, and in most cases 
into an abnormal environment, and there- 
fore always have the tendency to revert to 
the ancestral type. The pippin would prop- 
agate some kind of an apple, but the off- 
spring would not be a very good pippin, be- 
cause the pippin is grown by man under a 
set of conditions entirely unlike the condi- 
tions surrounding the wild apple from which 
it originated. On the other hand, the crab 
apple will come true to type because it has 
not been very far removed from the origi- 
nal set of conditions under which it grew. 

These things I am sure Mr. Burroughs 
had in mind when he wrote the little essay in 
“Birds and Poets” from which the ques- 
tion is taken. By the expression, ‘God 
made the crab, but man made the pippin,” 
he only meant that man has tried to im- 
prove on some apple which was afterward 
called the pippin, but by so doing, made it 
unstable. He had to force the wild apple 
into a new set of conditions in order to make 
such improvement, and if man lets go, the 
apple will revert to some primitive type. 
On this point Charles Darwin (“Animals 
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and Plants Under Domestication,” vol. 
1, p. 4) says: “With most of our cultivated 
vegetables there is the same tendency to 
reversion to what is known to be or pre- 
sumed to be, their original state... . Some 
few seedling apples and pears resemble the 
wild trees from which they are descended.” 

The reason we can keep pippins true to 
type is because of our methods of bud-prop- 
agation, by means of which we get a part 
of the pippin tree from which we propagate. 
We take a bud from the tree that best suits 
us, and bud it into the young stock of a seed- 
ling plant, and in this way we make a tree 
out of the bud of an old tree. The apple 
tree propagates itself only through the seed, 
and unless it comes true to type this way 
in the case of a good commercial apple, we 
cannot give it its true name. A change in 
the apple forces us to change the name. 
Nomenclature is based on certain well- 
known commercial qualities, and unless we 
find these qualities in a given variety, this 
very fact forces us to change the name. If 
the pippin seedling does not bear fruit that 
has the qualities of the fruit of the parent 
plant, it is not a pippin. Experience teaches 
us that in the case of the pippin, the seed- 
lings never come true to type, and we there- 
fore can say with safety that the pippin 
cannot propagate itself.” 


R. J. H. D.L. 


A CAT TAX CONVERT 


A NEAR neighbor of the Nature 
Bureau, heretofore inclined to smile 
at our proposed Cat Tax Campaign, 
arrived at the office recently with 
indignation in his heart and ire on 
his countenance. His spirited con- 
versation over the telephone with a 
branch of the local humane associa- 
tion, and his ensuing conversation 
with the Nature Bureau developed 
the following facts: 

He owns — or did own — a hand- 
some cat, well bred, and possessed 
of every qualification for legitimate 
existence as a household pet. This 
pet was the special property of a 
small lad in his family, the sprightly 
companion of otherwise dull hours 
occasioned by a tedious outdoor con- 
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valescence. During long hours in 
the garden, the cat had encouraged 
gentle exercise and a happy state 
of mind on the part of the small 
convalescent. 

Our neighbor had, and alas still 
has, a tenant on adjoining property. 
This tenant instituted perfectly 
proper complaints to the humane 
society regarding certain tramp 
cats infesting the neighborhood, 
caught and immured one such 
tramp, summoned the collection 
wagon to remove it, and upon the 
arrival of the collection wagon de- 
manded that a second tramp be 
found and transported. Being ques- 
tioned as to the whereabouts of 
this hypothetical tramp the tenant 
went onto our neighbor’s lawn, 
pointed to the pet cat playing at 
his young master’s feet, and said, 
“That is the other one. Grab it.” 

“But this is my cat! You can’t 


have him!” quavered the horrified 
child, snatching up his pussy. 
Undeterred by his protests, tears 


and wrathful sobs, the official 
grabbed and bore away the pet 
cat, thrust it into a sack, the sack 
into the wagon, whipped up his 
horse, and before the family of the 
child could unwind sufficient red 
tape to stay proceedings, the cat 
was asphyxiated. Dogs, being to 
some extent citizens, are held twen- 
ty-four hours in pound, thus ad- 
mitting of a reclaim on the part of 
owners. Cats, not being domestic 
animals in the eyes of the law, are 
destroyed “painlessly,” as the offi- 
cial statement avers, the day of 
their seizure. 

“*Painlessly”’ to the cat, we trust, 
indeed, but in this instance not 
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painlessly to the heart-broken child. 

The point is that had this cat 
been licensed and tagged, it would 
have been protected alike against 
assault by the tenant and by the 
collector. The tag would have es- 
tablished ownership by our neigh- 
bor, and have given him time to 
redeem his boy’s cat. 

A time-honored axiom estab- 
lishes the truth that “it makes a 
difference whose ox is gored.” Our 
neighbor is roused now from former 
indifference, vowing that it is a 
shocking state of society that denies 
him any redress for his boy’s de- 
stroyed pet. A law that will give 
him proof of ownership of any poten- 
tial pet now appeals to him as a 
sane, beneficent and altogether de- 
sirable piece of legislation. 


A. H. P. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF FERD- 
INAND KAGEBEHN ON THE CAT 
QUESTION PRINTED IN THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, AUGUST I, I9I4 


Mr. Kagebehn quotes from Mr. 
David E. Lantz, Assistant Biologist 
of U.S. Dep’t Agriculture: — 


*** Occasionally, however, one meets with 
rat-killing cats, whose work in destroying 
the brown rat has decided value. These 
cats are rarely of the fine breeds, however, 
but generally of the “tabby” variety, kept 
in barns or warehouses, fed on milk, and 
left to forage for theirown meat. Managed 
in this way, cats are far less objectionable 
than when kept in the house as pets. In the 
country, on the other hand, barn cats are 
far more likely than the house-kept ones to 
run at large, and prey upon young birds 
and poultry. Aside from the rat itself, we 
have no more serious enemy of birds and 
game than half-wild cats, many of which 
have been abandoned in fields and woods by 
the thoughtless. All things considered, cats 
do not rank high as rat destroyers of the 
common brown rat.’ 
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“In Germany the cat question hasreached 
the serious stage. Laws have been passed 
demanding the killing of.cats when found 
at certain distances eek the house. The 
distance varies from 200 to 500 meters, ac- 
cording to locality and when at large in pub- 
lic parks. The exact data may be found in 
Prof. Dr. Carl R. Hennick’s Handbuch des 
Vogelschutzes, Magdeburg, 1912. Accord- 
ing to Heisemann, in the province of Hesse 
Nassau, 700 cats were shot, in Cassel, 1200. 
Von Berlepsch reports Hamburg destroyed 
1500 cats. The Neuen Tierschutzverein in 
Dresden (equivalent of our S.P.C.A.) de- 
stroyed in 1906, 524 cats and 206 litters of 
young. Officers of the Deutschen Tier- 
schutzverein in Berlin at the same time de- 
stroyed 4428 cats. According to Professor 
Landois, Director of the Zodlogical Garden 
in Munster, Westphalia, and the Strassburg 
botanist, de Barry, the cat is the spreader 
of the repulsive head scab, caused by the 
so-called Favifungus (Achorion schoenleini 


Renak).” 
Mr. Kagebehn—who is well 


known in scientific circles — re- 
cently called at the Nature Bureau, 
and was asked to comment on the 
case of a cat killed in Staten Island 
after contracting a fungus disease, 
presumably from catching mice 
similarly afflicted. Oneof these mice 
was brought to the Staten Island 
Public Museum for examination by 
Mr. Howard Cleaves, Director. 
His letter regarding the episode was 
printed in the July, 1914, Home 
Procress. Mr. Kagebehn read 
this account attentively and said 
that without doubt the disease de- 
scribed therein was identical with 
the fungus mentioned in his own 
letter. It is interesting to find so 
near home a confirmation of the 
published opinion of foreign scien- 
tists. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Why and how do deer shed their 
horns? 


A. Complete information on deer 
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and their habits may be found in 
Richard Lydekker’s Deer of All 
Lands, a standard work, profusely 
illustrated. Lydekker, in discuss- 
ing the subject of antlers, quotes 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
in part, viz.: 

“When the growth of the antler is com- 
plete, the supply of blood to it ceases, the 
skin dies and peels off, leaving the bone bare 
and insensible, and after a time, by a proc- 
ess of absorption near the base, it becomes 
detached from the skull and is shed. A more 
or less elongated portion, or pedicle, always 


remains on the skull, from the summit of 
which a new antler is developed.” 


Continuing to discuss this feature, 
Lydekker says: 


“In deer of the sambar group, where the 
antlers never advance beyond a three-tined 
type, the shedding is frequently, if not in- 
variably, very irregular; but in the majority 
at least of the species with complex antlers, 
the replacement is annual, the new appen- 
dages attaining their full development im- 
mediately before the pairing season.” 


A RHYMED GUIDE FOR YOUNG 
READERS 


IF you are a grown-up, and ask the 
Nature Bureau for the name of a 
bird you have seen, we generally 
give its high-sounding Latin title, 
and a list of descriptive features 
usually quoted from Hoffmann’s 


Guide. But if you are one of our 
young friends, perhaps you’d like 
to learn some of the common charac- 
teristics of our common birds, es- 
pecially if you could have this in- 
formation packed into an easily 
remembered rhyme. So the Nature 
Bureau is offering, two at a time, 
a series of jingles in an Ornitholog- 
ical Alphabet. 

We shall leave the names of the 
birds blank, for you to guess, until 
the next number of Home Proc- 
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time Germany’s has increased by 
about one hundred and fifty per 
cent. Germany also began to ac- 
quire colonial possessions in various 
parts of the world, and to create a 
fleet that she hoped would ulti- 
mately threaten England’s naval 
supremacy. 

The rivalry steadily grew more 
bitter. England forsook her policy 
of freedom from continental alli- 
ances, and joined with France and 
Russia in a “Triple Entente.”’ Ger- 
man naval officers toasted “Der 
Tag” — the day when they could 
turn their guns against British 
ships. England gathered together 
her great fleet and placed it on 
guard over Germany. In 1912 the 
admiralty called upon the British 
colonies to assist in strengthening 
the navy to a point that would put 
German victory out of the question. 


The empire was drawn together, - 


as Kipling wrote, “by the ties of 
common funk.” 

Then, in 1914, in an obscure cor- 
ner of Austria, was kindled the 
spark that was to set all Europe 
aflame. Manfully Sir Edwin Grey, 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
labored to extinguish the blaze. His 
efforts were in vain, and when Ger- 
many led her army across the Bel- 
gian frontier, England was forced 
to declare war. For, quite apart 
from all question of broken treaties 
and violated neutrality, the occu- 
pation of Belgium by the Germans 
would have been a perpetual and un- 
endurable menace to Great Britain. 
In these days of submarines and 
airships, the presence of a hostile 
power directly across the Channel 
and within easy striking distance 
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of her shore, would have robbed 
England of all peace and security. 
And to have submitted tamely to 
such a proceeding would have de- 
stroyed her prestige, and left her 
without a friend on the Continent. 
Moreover, if war with her great and 
rapidly growing rival, was inevi- 
table, — as experts had long pre- 
dicted, — now was the time to 
strike. Taking it’all in all, no nation 
save Belgium had better reason for 
engaging in war, and Germany’s 
desperate eleventh-hour efforts to 
hold England off show a singular 
lack of comprehension. 

Having declared war, England 
acted with vigor. The expedition- 
ary army she sent to the Continent, 
though forced back by weight of 
numbers, fought with a gallantry 
worthy of the best English tradi- 
tions, bore the brunt of the swift 
retreat, and undoubtedly enabled 
the French to save Paris from cap- 
ture. Determined, like a thrifty 
housewife, to make the war pay for 
itself in increased trade, England 
urged Japan, her ally, to attack 
Germany’s immensely profitable 
commercial base in China, and set 
out to take, one by one, the German 
colonies. 

Once England has taken hold, 
she is slow to let go. Before now, 
this bulldog strain has turned the 
world’s destinies. To-day, threat- 
ened as she has never before been 
threatened, even in the days of 
Napoleon, the supreme question is 
whether her old staying power is 
undiminished, or whether, as her 
enemies insist, long years of pros- 
perity have sapped her moral fibre. 
For in this fight to a finish it is not 
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unlikely that victory will eventually 
rest with the nation that has the 
soul greatly to endure. 


R. N. L. 


READING ENGLISH HISTORY WITH 
THE CHILDREN 
BY MABEL HILL 
Instructor in History, Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
ass. 
CERTAIN premises must be taken 
for granted at the outset, — that 
there are fathers and mothers who 
do find time to read, who do care 
for English History, who do find 
satisfaction in knowing what has 
been the course of progress through 
the ages, who are peculiarly inter- 
ested in the present as a natural re- 
sult of historical evolution, and who 
not only care vitally about the story 
of the past, but who wish earnestly 
to share that knowledge with their 
children. 

Such fathers and mothers know 
full well that the textbook history 
which is all that can be compassed 
in the schoolroom in most cases is 
not history, any more than a spell- 
ing book or dictionary is poetry or 
oratory. Out-of the heart are the 
issues of life. The textbook maker 
cannot write from his heart. His 
duty is to compile a chronological 
recapitulation of events in the most 
terse language possible. His is 
never the right to wander into fields 
of poetry or charming prose, to find 
excerpts which will arouse the im- 
agination and move the emotions. 
Plain facts, the plainer the better, 
make up his prerogative. 

But at the home fireside one has 
leisure to read English History, to 
mull over it, to discover that one 
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author says one thing while a con- 
tradictory point of view is presented 
by quite as able an author as the 
first. What a pleasure to find that 
the great event which has already 
stirred the interest of the family 
group has been celebrated by 
Shakespeare, or ‘Tennyson or 
Southey! How delightful to read 
pages of old diaries which illumi- 
nate the fact with human feelings! 
What opportunity for studious 
investigation lies buried in an old 
treaty, with its intricate text, show- 
ing strategy and diplomacy! How 
the map, with its queer colors and 
strange lines, becomes alive with 
memories, when so_ interpreted 
around the family study-table that 
every tiny black dot conjures up a 
mental picture of a city, or cathe- 
dral, or castle or palace, or literary 
shrine! 

How shall we organize the home 
reading in such a way that the older 
and younger members of the family 
may live in “‘merrie old England,” 
know its legends and traditions, its 
developing institutions, and its last- 
ing contributions to our own Ameri- 
can life? It is the story of the peo- 
ple, the English people that we are 
after, their growth, their education, 
their ideals; not their line of kings, 
bad and good; not their political 
intrigues, wise and foolish. What 
we want to see and know of the 
progress of our ancestors in the 
mother country are manners and 
customs and habits of thought 
which have become lasting as racial 
characteristics. 

There are books which the older 
members of the family should use 
for their personal reading, in them- 
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selves too difficult for the children, 
yet possible of such simple para- 
phrasing that even the youngest 
child may appreciate them. Green’s 
Short History of the English People, 
Terry’s History of England, Gib- 
bins’s Industry in England, Tuell 
and Hatch’s Readings in English 
History — these are but four books 
which lend themselves with de- 
light to an evening’s interpreta- 
tion. 

While the father and mother are 
reveling in the story presented by 
such authors, delighting in the un- 
derlying philosophy as well as the 
nicety of detail, the children are 
busy with such texts as Church’s 
Story of English History, or Guer- 
ber’s book with the same title, 
Warren’s England’s Story, and Blais- 
dell’s Stories from English History. 
Many a charming anecdote is con- 
tributed by the children who are 
reading these well-told tales. Then 
there is the growing collection of 
pictures, illustrating the various 
epochs of English history. The 
youngest children may mount these 
in scrapbooks after they have been 
neatly cut from the inexhaustible 
store of magazines relegated to 
the attic bookshelves or storeroom 
closet. There are evenings when the 
prose story of England’s deeds is 
set aside because of folk songs and 
folk dances. Scotland and Ireland 
and Wales are part and parcel of 
Great Britain’s life. It would be 
poor history reading if one neglected 
to sing Scotch ballads and dance 
the Highland Fling, to forget that 
“Erin go Bragh” and the Irish 
Horn Pipe had played their part in 
the history of our ancestors. Itis not 
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altogether out of place, on the 
evening one devotes to historic 
tableaux, to dress the daughters of 
the house in tall hats, white ker- 
chiefs, and black skirts while they 
serve Welsh rarebits, an added con- 
tribution to the family merriment. 
Yes, tableaux and historic games, 
little pageants and plays based 
upon English events should occur 
once a month during the winter 
given to the study of English His- 
tory. 

In fact, the winter is not long 
enough to compass the many de- 
lightful entertainments together 
with the serious reading which 
should be planned for the entire 
course. English life is so tremen- 
dously vital to-day, so in the fore- 
ground of history-in-the-making, 
it behooves us to choose carefully 
the events of the past in order to 


‘explain this supreme hour in the 


life of Great Britain. Anglo-Saxon 
beginnings, early English home life 
and political and social ideals should 
be pretty thoroughly understood 
in the family circle. Inherent pos- 
sibilities, which have become tre- 
mendous realities, were imbedded 
in the physical and moral nature 
of the Teutonic race who overcame 
the Celts in the fifth century. Good 
King Alfred appeals to the chil- 
dren. To the older members of the 
family this “darling of England,” 
as Wordsworth calls him, founded 
not only schools and laws, but was 
the father of the British navy which 
at the present writing controls the 
high seas. Walter Besant’s Life of 
Alfred interprets the age, — not 
only the hero but the far-reaching 
influences which he and his worthy 
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Saxons impressed upon the charac- 
ter of the nation. 

What the Danes did, and what 
the Danes did not do, can readily 
be disposed of in one evening. But 
the influence of the Norman Con- 
quest, with that immortal conqueror 
and his sagacious feudal system, 
offers a group of readings which will 
last for weeks. The age of the feudal 
system, and its life in castle and 
monastery are full of fascination. 
Lords and ladies, barons and clergy, 
serfs and slaves, slip in and out of 
the pages of England’s chronicles, 
leaving a lasting impression of alle- 
giance and loyalty as well as blood- 
shed and intrigue. Literature is full 
of excerpts which may be read aloud 
to interpret the civilization which 
grew so rapidly in England in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Ten- 
nyson’s Harold as well as Scott’s 
Ivanhoe introduce us to the period, 
but it is with the late Poet Lau- 
reate’s masterpiece, Becket, that 
one gets into the heart of England, 
and sees kingship, churchmanship 
and laymanship portrayed inimit- 
ably. Rosamond, Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, Henry II, Becket! How they 
move across the canvas, how their 
innermost thoughts are ours after 
we have read Tennyson’s stirring 
drama! 

Then off we go to the Crusades, 
with Richard. Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People shows us 
where he obtained his well-filled 
treasury, but there are chapters in 
Hewlett’s Richard Yea and Nay 
which may be read aloud in the 
home in order to enter into the 
famous third crusade. 

In almost all well-ordered homes 
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the children have been taken to the 
theater to hear some great actor 
interpret Shakespeare. But mod- 
ern actors seldom play the histori- 
cal dramas which interpret early 
English History. The play of King 
John is not one of the best-known 
dramas of Shakespeare, yet no his- 
torian has shown us the cruel Plan- 
tagenet kingas did the poet of Avon. 
Though Shakespeare at times vio- 
lates chronology and data, it does 
not matter — dates and plain facts 
do not stay with us. But the por- 
traits, drawn by Shakespeare, of 
the men and women who surround- 
ed King John stand out alive and 
lasting in their impression. 

It is curious to note that Shake- 
speare dwelt but lightly upon Run- 
nymede, and all that Magna Charta 
stands for to-day in England and 
the United States. It is curious but 
after all not strange; he could not 
project himself beyond his age into 
the era when “liberty of the sub- 
ject” should mean all in all to every 
Englishman on both sides of the At- 
lantic. This famous treaty should 
be studied around the fireside; those 
sixty-five articles which make up 
the body of the famous great char- 
ter contain the germs of modern 
democracy. 

Having made sure that liberty 
of the subject has been fully deter- 
mined in the minds of our ances- 
tors, writ large on the parchment 
of Magna Charta, signed and sealed 
by the noble barons, and finally 
made good in the United States Con- 
stitution, our family may turn away 
from scenes gathered around kings 
and noblemen to spend another 
month in reading two books which 
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will delight the older and younger 
members of the family. The Coming 
of the Friars by Augustus Jessopp is 
a book in which one discovers that 
the Dark Ages were not dark, that 
humanity was most alive, and that 
as friars came and friars went they 
found society full of interests. Jus- 
serand’s English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages is another book 
from which to cull delightful ex- 
cerpts. For this was an age when 
men were building cathedrals, es- 
tablishing the Hanseatic League, 
and fleeing from the rich, bad cities 
to the beautiful wildernesses, where 
they founded monasteries and nun- 
neries from which sprang the art 
and literature of those days. 

The winter months are going. 
Would that the family circle had 
time to read all there is in poetry 
and literature anent the Hundred 
Years’ War and the War of the 
Roses! Those were famous and 
chivalric days, so they were, if one 
is bent on believing that war was 
best. But if the younger members 
of society are to be turned away 
from the glories of war, and project 
themselves into an approaching era 
of peace, one may omit the story 
of Bannockburn and Bruce, the 
Black Prince and the honors of the 
field, Agincourt, and Toulon where 
“the flower of England” met its 
fate. One cannot very well omit 
reading Richard III, even if one 
does disapprove of royal ghosts. 
There is a certain satisfaction, which 
Shakespeare himself must have felt, 
in seeing that parade of the mur- 
dered members of that noble society 
scorning the injustice of the usurp- 
ing king. 
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But after all, it is the age of dar- 
ing, the age of discovery in English 
History which carries its greatest 
enthusiasm into the heart of the 
family circle. That Golden Age, 
with Henry VIII and the New 
Learning, with Elizabeth and her 
pageants and house parties, with 
Spenser and his Fairie Queene, with 
the coterie of the playwrights at 
the Globe, and with Drake and 
Frobisher on the high seas. Wheth- 
er we read Scott, or Green, Swin- 
burne, or Alfred Noyes, it does not 
very much matter, we become mem- 
bers of the society itself. One night 
we are with Mary on horseback in 
the Trossachs, another night we are 
sitting in the council chamber 
watching Elizabeth and Lord Bur- 
leigh; again we are at Kenilworth 
with Amy Robsart, and ever and 
anon we hear the wind on the sails 


‘of the adventurous boats off the 


coast of South America or plough- 
ing their way through to the won- 
ders of the Pacific. 

All the time that father and mo- 
ther and little children are reading 
these fascinating thrilling events: 
belonging to the age of Elizabeth, 
one or two of the older members 
of the family are catching from 
the pages of history the murmur 
of discontent, the undercurrent of 
disapproval, the dissatisfaction in 
church and state. As one turns the 
pages in Green’s Short History of 
the English People, from the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of James, one 
marvels at the new tones that are 
struck in the symphony of English 
History. The exodus of the people 
to Holland, the burning of witches, 
the intensive study of the Bible, 
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the organizations along the lines of 
democracy and divine right of 
kings, become topics for considera- 
tion so full of intense value that 
even Shakespeare himself is forgot- 
ten. 

Winter has ended, and the readers 
are but half-way through England’s 
story, and only through the half 
that is least important. The rise of 
the people, the overthrow of kings, 
the establishment of the constitu- 
tional government, the spread of 
education, the enlargement of the 
franchise, the economic readjust- 
ments because of the invention of 
machinery, — these are more vital 
topics and of infinitely more value 
than the story of knights and tour- 
naments or good Queen Bess at a 
house party in Woodstock. But our 
winter’s reading of English History 
had to be made picturesque, charm- 
ing. There are little children to be 
considered, there are boys and girls 
old enough to love heroes and hero- 
ines, and needing to learn chivalry 
and courtesy, loyalty and obedience. 
Such backgrounds, literary and his- 
torical, as this course for home read- 
ing suggests, make it possible for the 
older members of the family, an- 
other winter, to begin with present- 
day problems, and study back- 
wards until they meet the Golden 
Age of Elizabeth and the Chivalric 
Age of Edward III. There will be 
no pageants and theatricals based 
upon the Compensation Act, and 
Infant Mortality, and Old Age Pen- 
sions, nor upon the growing fran- 
chise, nor the overthrow of the 
power of the House of Lords. Read- 
ing English History with its mod- 
ern problems will become a serious 
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study, but a study worth while in 
order that our own American de- 
mocracy may be better understood 
and better set forth in conversation 
with the rising generation. 


A LITTLE LIBRARY FOR ENGLISH HISTORY 
READING 


For Children 


Warren: England’s Story. 

Tappan: England’s Story. 

Church: Story of English History, 
Guerber: Story of English History. 
Blaisdell: Stories from English History. 


For Parents 


Green: Short History of the English People. 
Gibbins: Industry in England. 

Terry: History of England. 

Kendall: Source Book of English History. 
Tuell and Hatch: Readings in English His- 


tory. 
Bates and Coman: English Historyin Poetry. 
Jessopp: The Coming of the Friars. 
Jusserand: English Warfaring in the Middle 


ges. 
Hill: Liberty Documents. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR DECEMBER 


( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


ENGLAND 


1. What important indirect effect 
did the Napoleonic Wars have 
on English history? 

. At what age did William Pitt 
the Younger become Prime 
Minister of England? 

3. Why did England attack Den- 
mark during the Napoleonic 


Wars? 
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. Between what countries was the 
battle of Trafalgar fought? 

. In what year was the first law 
passed limiting the hours of 
labor for children in England? 

. Whose reign was the longest in 
English history? 

. How many of the Light Brig- 
ade returned from the famous 
charge at Balaclava? 

. At the time of the Crimean War, 
before the introduction of mod- 


ern surgical methods, about 
what proportion of the wounded 
died? 


. To what English political fac- 


tions were the terms “‘ hedgers” 
and “ditchers” applied? 


. Name two details in the Eng- 


lish coronation ceremony that 
suggest the early feudal times 
when the king was chosen as 
a war leader by the fighting 
men. 


EXPERIENCE 


Tue lords of life, the lords of life, — 

I saw them pass 

In their own guise, 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim, — 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift and spectral Wrong, 

Temperament without a tongue, 

And the inventor of the game 

Omnipresent without name; — 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

They marched from east to west: 

Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 

Walked about with puzzled look. 

Him by the hand dear Nature took, 

Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 

Whispered, ‘Darling, never mind! 

To-morrow they will wear another face, 

The founder thou; these are thy race!” 
Ratpo Wa.po EMERsOoN. 
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My father had an odd but quite 
effective way of doing things. He 
once sent to an employment office 
and told the proprietor to send him 
the very best cook obtainable. A 
portly and quite overwhelming wo- 
man appeared. My father asked 
her if she could boil a potato. She 
was speechless. “‘Very well,” said 
my father, “go and boil one, and 
cook me a mutton chop.” The 
portly person sailed away and 
shortly a perfect potato and a 
perfect mutton chop appeared. 
**Good,” said my father, “you are 
engaged.” ‘That cook was in our 
family for twenty years. 

When I had reached the age of 
eight, it was decided that I must 
go to a boarding-school. My father 
used to hunt five days a week, tak- 
ing a train from London at about 
five in the morning to Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, or to Somersetshire, 
returning in the evening to play at 
the Haymarket Theater. One day 
he went to a meet at Dunchurch, 
a little village three miles from 
Rugby in Warwickshire. He al- 
ways had magnificent hunters, and 
when he would start on these occa- 
sions from our house in Kensington, 
my brothers and my sister and I 
would shout with glee from our 
nursery window. He in his red coat, 
two or three horses, and the groom 
would be off on their way to the 
railway station. Well, on this day 
he went to Dunchurch, and during 
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the run he found that he and one 
other well-mounted man were far 
ahead of the field. They began to 
talk and it developed that the other 
sportsman was a schoolmaster, one 
Alfred A.-Harrison, who had just 
started a school for small boys at 
Dunchurch Lodge. “Good,” said 
my father, as they took a fence to- 
gether, “‘I’ll send you my boy.” 

A few days later I was there, tak- 
ing a tearful farewell of my mother, 
and a few days after that I was 
running after the hounds every half- 
holiday, taking short cuts across 
the country to the spinney where 
we knew the fox would be, or where 
experience had shown he would 
make for. I was for six years at 
that school, and when I left it I took 
my brother Sam up, and he was 
there six years too. We are neither 
of us scholars, but we would not 
barter those dear years for much 
learning. 

I never go to England but I go 
to Dunchurch. The school no 
longer exists. Some years since, on 
one of my visits, I viewed the 
charred remains of the old house. 
A large tree was growing in the 
middle of the room which used to 
be my dear old master’s study. An- 
other large tree grew in the room 
into which my mother had taken 
me at eight years of age to confront 
the spirit of learning; it grew from 
the middle of the floor, and its 
branches went out at the win- 
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dows, — the “Tree of Knowledge,” 
I said to myself. I stood and looked 
at it for an hour, and I lived over 
again all the love and care and hap- 
piness I had known in that house; 
and I was quite sure that every leaf 
on that tree was a blessing from 
the heart of some little child who 
has found love and shelter under 
that fallen roof. 

Then I went to the Duncow, the 
village inn; and I sat in the tap- 
room after a meal and said toa beer- 
bibber, “Oh yes, I was at school 
here.” “Where,” interposed the 
landlord. ‘‘Over there, at Dun- 
church Lodge.” ‘“‘That was never 
a school,”’ said he. “Oh, yes it was,” 
said I, “‘and I was there for six 
years.” He smiled on me with pity 
in hiseye. ‘‘ Well, I have lived here 
thirty years,” said he, “and I never 
heard of no school there.” Two 
negatives make an affirmative. 
“Ah!” said I, “it was forty-five 
years ago that I was a schoolboy.” 
You see, I came near being the old- 
est inhabitant. 

There is a pair of stocks outside 
the Duncow. In ancient times the 
passing malefactor was made to sit 
on a bench, and his ankles were 
placed in two holes in a thick plank 
which faced him, and his wrists in 
two other holes; and there he sat 
padlocked, and perhaps repentant. 
I have seen a man in those stocks, 
the one bad man who had passed 
that way in half a century. So I 
looked at the stocks, and I looked 
at the church tower whence I had 
heard the moping owl to the moon 
complain, and I looked at the cot- 
tage which legend declares was the 
rendezvous of Guy Fawkes and his 
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fellow conspirators, and I looked at 
the “Tuck Shop” across the street, 
and I felt very very lonely. 

This same Tuck Shop! I had an 
uncle who lived in Coventry hard 
by, a dear fellow but with a Mephis- 
tophelian humor. He used to drive 
over to Dunchurch in a mail phae- 
ton with two of the largest horses 
I ever saw, with much clanking of 
chains and much frothing of mouths; 
and he would take me to this Tuck 
Shop. “‘Goand get your chum,” he 
would say. Hot-foot I would fetch 
him (one Freeling, — where is he 
now?). Panting we would greet him, 
— Uncle Charley. “Now then,” 
he would say with a steely gleam 
in his eye, “pitch in.” When we 
had eaten incredibly, and paused to 
breathe, —‘‘Do you feel sick yet?” 
would exclaim Uncle Charley. 
“No,” we would reply. “Well, try 


~ some of those!” pointing to a dead- 


ly looking bottle of bullet-like 
sweets. “Ah, do you feel sick, yet?” 
“No.” “Don’t you feel sick?” to my 
dear Freeling. “‘Not yet!” “Give 
them some of those things on the 
shelf there,” answered Uncle Char- 
ley. “Now (after some watchful 
waiting), now you feel sick, don’t 
you?” “No, sir,” we would grin. 
“Well, I’ll be hanged,” would de- 
clare the avuncular one. “Here! 
Here’s half a sovereign each to you. 
I’m off.” Dash! would go the 
horses. Clang! would go the chains. 
Slash! would go the whip, and away 
went Uncle Charley! Sick! We! 
He knew us not. Patent insides 
had we. A.1.,: copper-lined, inde- 
structible, such appetites for every- 
thing but learning! 

We did absorb many bits of in- 
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formation, for we were surrounded 
by a general persistent endeavor. 
Such dear kind fellows were our 
four masters! And our drawing 
master! When I went to take my 
brother Sam to this school, the 
drawing class was in session. I had 
just gone on the stage. At thirteen 
years the master had had some hopes 
of me as a painter. “Hello,” said 
he, “how is the art?” “Oh, I 
have given it up,” said I, “I have 
taken to acting.” “Traitor,” said 
he, slowly and sadly, and he turned 
away. He was a poor, very poor 
man of about fifty. He walked three 
miles to Dunchurch and three miles 
back to Rugby twice a week to give 
little boys lessons in drawing. He 
wore a slouch hat and a cropped 
beard, and he sang all the time. I 
can’t walk far without being tired, 
and I never sing at all. Well, he 
gave me a prize for drawing. “‘Self- 
help,” by Smiles, a book that I 
read with delight, —it has helped 
me a good deal. 

Mr. Harrison said to us, “What 
you know is much. What you are 
is more.” 

Whenever we told tales of each 
other, whenever we did any small 
thing that was punishable, Mr. 
Harrison would say, “‘Do you think 
a little gentleman would do that?” 
We did not think so, and we felt it, 
and we said nothing, but thought 
much. 

Since they have reached man- 
hood, I have met many of the boys 
in that school. I have never met 
one who was not a man of charac- 
ter, and I have met some who were 
men of distinction. Soldiers, law- 
yers, doctors, all professions. They 


ran after hounds, candy would n’t 
make them sick. But while they 
ran and while they ate, they had 
in their eager little hearts examples 
of sweet and kind nobility, daily 
and hourly before them in the per- 
sons of this dear master and his 
wife and aids, that have moulded 
many of them in the years that have 
since come. “Would a little gen- 
tleman do that?” might be nailed 
up to the extinction even of ““God 
Bless Our Home.” 

I don’t think I gleaned much 
learning at that school, and these 
precepts so readily applauded are 
hard to maintain. But it is not 
my remembrance of Colenso, nor 
of Euclid, nor of Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, nor my adoration of the mul- 
tiplication table, that takes me 
back to Dunchurch each succeed- 
ing year; nor is it the Tuck Shop, 
for my taste for sugar is not what 
it was. But be it what it may, it 
is something that I must satisfy, 
or let want. 

My brother Sam was more of a 
scholar than I, sorely against his 
will, as this letter, saved from the 
scant correspondence of his anxious 
childhood, will testify. 


My dear Ma — 

I ham so hunape. Please send me twelve 
stamps. Has the black cack killed any more 
piggins. Do kill it. 

I yours lovin son 

Sam 
P.S. I am still learning Greek. 


Now this is an ideal document. 
Sam’s ignorance of English and his 
hatred of the classics make up the 
moral of this story. As I look back 
on it, I say, “Sam is Sam. Greek is 
only Greek.” Sam has ever been 
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aware of this fact. It is only dawn- 
ing on me at this late hour. 

Sam’s philosophy and strange wis- 
dom are instanced by another story. 
An adorable master named Walker 
was expounding the fifth proposi- 
tion of Euclid to Sam’s class of six 
boys, whose toes did not touch the 
floor. Walker reduced the proposi- 
tion to an absurdity, Sam steadily 
star-gazing, and then with black- 
board and chalk, laboriously proved 
its sanity. Suddenly pointing a 
long finger at Sam’s open mouth, 
he cried, “Go on, Sam.” Sam 
looked addled for a moment, and 
then murmured, “ Which is absurd.” 
“Write it out ten times,” said 
Walker. 

We had our own separate gar- 
dens at this school. We delved and 
we garnered, and we were allowed 
to have our produce cooked and. 
served. Whenever the hounds were 
in the village, a boy, usually the 
head boy (almost ten or eleven years 
old), would say after breakfast, 
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“Half holiday! Three cheers for 
Mr. Harrison!” We knew Mr. 
Harrison was eager for the fray. 
**Youowls!” he would say. (“‘Owls” 
he ever called us, the bird of wis- 
dom, observe, Minerva’s chicken.) 
“You owls! go on, away with you.” 
And away it was. Such red blood 
dashing through such young hearts, 
such cries, such flying over hedges, 
such friendships, such vows, such 
memories! 

Was not my father wise to know 
that to cook a potato superbly was 
to be a good cook, and thata school- 
master who could ride gamely to 
hounds, must be a good schoolmas- 
ter? May not a potato be as good 
as a feast, and may not he who runs 
gayly read wisely? 

Greek! I learned none. Latin, 
less. Often have I bewailed this 
loss. But there has been something 
else, of no value, of all value. Not 
a penny init. Hard toexplain. But 
it takes me back to Dunchurch 
every year, and will doit, till I die. 





Make me, dear Lord, polite and kind 
To every one, I pray; 

And may I ask you how you find 
Yourself, dear Lord, to-day? 


Lord, I have lost a toy 
With which I love to play; 

And as you were yourself a boy 
Of just my age to-day, 

O Son of Mary, would you mind 
To help me now my toy to find? 


¥ 


Joun BannisTER Tass. 
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The Nightingale: A Lark 
By Ellenor Stoothoff 


WE sometimes hear it said of an 
emotion, “‘It can better be imagined 
than described.” This could not be 
said of The Nightingale, — because 
the emotion awakened by this alto- 
gether delectable book, while it can- 
not be described at all, can no better 
be imagined. Another phrase con- 
notative of a certain state of feeling 
is rather more applicable: “No ac- 
count can give it; it must be per- 
sonally experienced.” 

Personally experiencing The 
Nightingale, is a happiness no one 
should miss. From the first page, 
when we make the acquaintance of 
Hilda, to the last, when we reluc- 
tantly part with her, she puts us in 
good spirits, in better spirits, per- 
haps, than we have ever before been 
when reading a story. Like Suzetta, 
Peter, Miss Stebbins and Mr. Cum- 
mings, we find ourselves “expand- 
ing into a sort of fourth dimension 
of interest and good will to man.” 

Why is this? How does it happen 
that in this age of many novels, it 
actually is the case that one, out of 
the myriads, can and does affect 
us thus? It is, of course, because 
The Nightingale is “different.” As 
to how it is different, who shall say? 
It cannot be told; it must be ex- 
perienced. If told at all it can be 


done only in Hilda’s words, descrip- 
tive of philosophers: “They always 
understand; they never get sur- 
prised; they never get annoyed, but 
you have to come to earth to find 
them.” The Nightingale brings us to 
earth, to the sweet “ philosophies ” 
of earth, — love and laughter. 

The story of The Nightingale, one 
can tell that; but it is better to let 
Hilda tell it. Descriptions of the 
persons in it, — these can be given; 
but it is better. to let Hilda give 
them. The theme of the narrative, 
also, one might convey; but that, 
too, it were better for Hilda to do. 
The only thing one can do that 
Hilda cannot do better, or at all, is 
to advise all persons to read this 
book, especially all “true lovers.” 
For it might have had a third title; 
it might have been called The 
Nightingale: A Lark: True Lovers, 
Their Book. 

E. McC. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


Dr. Montessori’s Own Handbook 
By Maria Montessori, M.D. 


Many enthusiastic prophets have 
arisen to expound Dr. Montes- 
sori’s ideas to an interested public, 
but this illustrated manual for 
class-room or home bears the thumb 
print of authority. Dr. Montessori, 
herself, briefly outlines the system 
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(exhaustively set forth in her Mon- 
tessori Method), describes her appa- 
ratus and explains very clearly its 
use. She also tells again the sur- 
prising results, the spontaneous dis- 
cipline and obedience, obtained 
among children from three to six 
in the Children’s House, where 
the ofganization of their work 
is complete, and where (all cause 
of rebellion being eliminated) their 
‘freedom is almost absolute.” The 
world grows quite ready to be per- 
suaded that naughtiness is a neg- 
ligible quantity, when a child is 
“given the right means of develop- 
ment, and not thwarted in his at- 
tempts to gain experience for him- 
self.” 

Dr. Montessori’s means include 
an environment suited to a child’s 
physical needs, and didactic mate- 
rial fitted to his intellectual wants; 
through which he may train his 
senses by the exercise of observa- 
tion, comparison and judgment, 
quicken his psychic qualities and 
become master of mind and body. 
She would have the child’s eye dis- 
cover that control of the error in 
placing his cylinders or geometri- 
cal insets lies in the material itself. 
The author insists that any one who 
would guide the child in use of the 
sensory exercise should first experi- 
ment with the material herself, and 
realize the difficulties the child will 
encounter. The book would help the 
mother who was heard to say, “I 
became so interested in reading The 
Montessori Method 1 sent for the 
whole outfit. It’s come, but I 
haven’t dared even show it to 
Jane.” a PC. 

(Frederick A. Stokes. $1.00.) 
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The Making of Modern England 
By Gilbert Slater 


In undertaking the enormous task 
of reviewing the life of England dur- 
ing the crowded nineteenth century, 
Mr. Slater is very conscious not only 
of the political power and responsi- 
bility of the maker of public opinion 
in England to-day, but also, that the 
historian who would exert that 
power “must give and hazard all he 
hath.” He believes the information 
vouchsafed the British citizen by the 
Government to be “extremely mea- 
gre,” and in his chapter on “‘The 
Efficiency of the Empire” her ineffi- 
ciencies are freely recorded. Of her 
economic doctrine of laissez faire 
and of her method of training her 
civil servants he makes complaint, 
and facetiously suggests borrowing 
a few officials from Japan or South 


- America to teach England how to 


lower India’s death-rate. 

“Tf the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the fields of Eton, as Welling- 
ton said, some historian may yet 
record that the Empire was lost in 
the lecture-rooms of Oxford,” is his 
comment on higher education in 
England to-day. However, sug- 
gestion and persuasion are his pref- 
erences. His candid arguments are 
clearly and simply stated, and di- 
rected to the judgment and best in- 
stincts of the ordinary British citi- 
zen, and not to his prejudices or 
passions. This history of the last 
century is the history of the growth 
of democracy, and democracy to 
Mr. Slater implies the leadership 
of gifted men in all classes, — in 
political reforms, systems of educa- 
tion, evolution of trade, betterment 
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of industrial and social conditions, 
unionism, codperation and child- 
labor agitation, and (theoretically) 
suffrage. 

He traces all down the century 
the connection between conditions 
of trade and the direction of labor 
legislation, and points out what led 
to hostile tariffs against England 
on the Continent. The economic 
phenomena which slowly and swift- 
ly follow the cessation of war are 
made as plain as the violent changes 
in industrial conditions produced 
by its declaration. Deep down 
among Poor Laws, the trial, abuse 
and failure of out-door relief, he 
finds the roots of a discontent that 
has budded into socialism. To no 
cause does he so much attribute the 
constrained relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland as to the incom- 
petent dealing with the famine. 

The forces making modern Eng- 
land are as surely at work upon all 
nations. From the frank confession 
of her failures and successes, we 
may all gain a better understand- 
ing of the incomprehensible present 
crisis, whence and why it is, and 
whither it may be leading civiliza- 
tion. 


BF Se 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50.) 


Una Mary 
By Una Hunt 


THESE are enchanting memories of 
the author’s childhood up to the 
age of fourteen, — her joys, sor- 
rows, perplexities and friendships, 
her questionings of life and her 
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searchings into the unknown. Una 
Mary is the name she gives to her 
real inner self, of whose existence 
the grown-ups seem utterly oblivi- 
ous, who dwells in a world apart 
with the people and things she 
“dreams into seeming.” She bears 
no resemblance to the Una of the 
tight braids, in the hated starched 
pinafore, at which the Imp behind 
her ear scoffs so persistently. As we 
read, the memory pictures blur out, 
and, like Alice in Wonderland, 
we “grow little” again and creep 
into forgotten chambers of our own 
childhood, where sits a Wonder 
Lady who understands fairies; or 
a scientist, on friendly relations 
with insects, hunting for the primal 
cause, who can give glimmerings 
of the world’s continuity with the 
aid of a tiny fly caught in an amber 
bead; or a faithful “mammy” 
whose ghosts bear some relation 
to goddesses, and whose “deep ig- 
norant piety has given worship to 
a child.” 

There is a captivating chapter 
on gaps in Una Mary’s information 
and the crude discrepancies result- 
ing therefrom. In the fury of the 
flood, in the power behind the tem- 
pest, in the view beyond the moun- 
tain Una Mary silently searches 
after God, till she finds Him in all 
beauty everywhere — even in de- 
spised Una’s new-found self. It is 
the beautiful old story, so quaintly 
and delicately told, of a child’s 
faith triumphing over all the facts 
the grown-ups try to prove to her. 


A. BE. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net.) 
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INSTEAD OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
BY GERALDINE AMES 


“SPARE our evergreen trees — leave 
them to the glory of our forests!” 
has been the cry for a number of 
years from the ever-growing army 
of people who realize that the an- 
nual sale of Christmas trees has 
been denuding the forests of the 
young trees that would, in a few 
years, add their grandeur to the 
landscape. 

More and more have individuals 
come to see the wisdom of this, and 
as a consequence have gone with- 
out the Christmas tree. It is quite 
possible to plan tree substitutes that 
will make even simple gift-giving 
exciting, and will furnish merriment 
for grown-ups as well as little folks. 


Santa’s Igloo 


Make a frame of laths or light 
strips of wood five feet high, and 
about five feet square. When ready 
to set up the igloo, put down a sheet 
and set this frame in the center. 
A big square of canvas will serve 
even better than the sheet. Put 
wire poultry fencing five feet wide 
around this frame, not following 
the square lines, but making it 
round. Tack the wire fencing to the 
frame at top and bottom and along 
the sides. 

Now take an old umbrella top. 
A shabby old umbrella from which 
you can cut most of the handle will 


be best. Fasten this with strings 
to the top of the wire to form the 
rounding dome. Make an arched 
doorway with stout cord, and place 
two plain chairs at one side, their 
backs facing the igloo. 

Cover this hut foundation with 
white cloth, including the chairs at 
the side. Catch a thin layer of cot- 
ton batting over all with white 
thread, covering the sheet on the 
floor and the floor of the igloo. With 
light gray tape caught to the cotton 
batting make the outlines of the 
blocks of which the igloo is sup- 
posed to be built. Sprinkle frost 
powder over this to make it glisten 


‘and give to the whole an appearance 


of snow. Put up a sign “SANTA’S 
IGLOO” over the door, and tie a 
little staff to the top of the umbrel- 
la from which is a pennant reading, 
“NORTH POLE,” surmounted by 
a small American flag. 

The two chairs at the side form 
the “work bench” where Santa is 
supposed to make all his toys. 
Across the front make a string fence 
to keep the children from running 
in. 

The presents should be wrapped 
up and piled inside the igloo. When 
everything is ready the doors are 
opened, and Santa is seen sitting 
in the doorway of his sparkling, 
glittering, snow-white igloo. 

Santa goes inside the igloo and 
hauls out a number of packages 
tied to a sled. He distributes these, 
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and brings out more, which he dis- 
tributes. 


Santa Claus’s Fort 


A snow fort is a simple substitute 
for a tree and is easily prepared at 
home or in the Sunday School room. 
Make a framework of light wood, 
four and a half feet high, and four 
feet long on each of the other sides. 
Cover this framework with white 
cloth, tacked or glued on, and over 
this tack little balls made of cotton 
batting to give it the appearance 
of having been made of snow. Sift 
frost powder over it and fly an 
American flag from the top. 

Wrap all the small, unbreakable 
gifts in the form of snowballs. To 
do this, cut long narrow strips of 
cotton batting and wind the gifts 
in these strips in ball shape. Over 
the whole wind narrow strips of 
white crepe paper, pasting these 
strips so as completely to cover the 
ball. Coat this snowball with muci- 
lage and dust it over with frost pow- 
der. A bit of artificial holly pinned 
to it adds to its charms. 

Set the snow fort on a table 
which has been previously covered 
with a white sheet, and pile the 
snowballs in front of the door of 
the fort. 

Santa Claus then bombards the 
guests with snowballs. A little tag 
tied to each shows him to whom to 
throw them. After the unbreakable 
presents have been thrown, to the 
great delight of all, Santa Claus 
starts a bombardment of the fort 
and the larger presents are found 
behind the fort wall. 
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The Old Qaken Bucket 


A frame of laths or light strips 
of wood four feet square should be 
made, and set on a foundation 
made by grouping four chairs in a 
hollow square, back to back. 

Scatter stools, hassocks or boxes 
about these chairs and cover them 
with green burlap and upon this 
tack bits of evergreen, giving the 
appearance of a rough mound upon 
which the well curb is set. Cover 
the frame with dark gray cloth or 
white cloth and paint it to represent 
boards. 

For the well-sweep use a 4x4 
joist four feet high. Make cross 
boards for a base. Set flatirons on all 
four ends to give the sweep steadi- 
ness, and cover these with burlap 
and evergreen. Make a top piece 
out of a box large enough to fit over 
the rounded top of the upright. 
Nail a short board each side of the 
top box with the ends above the box 
to form a trough for holding the 
pole. Lay an eight foot pole in this 
and hang a tin pail to the end of the 
pole. 

Some member of the family must 
sit inside and help to fill the bucket. 
There should be a peep-hole through 
the cloth of the curb, looking to- 
ward the sweep, so the operator 
may see who holds the well sweep 
and put one of his or her presents 
in the bucket. 

Any one of these devices may be 
used instead of the Christmas tree, 
and an inventive father, mother, 
aunt, uncle or older brother or sister 
will think of still others. 


NARS 
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CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER, 1914 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Author of ‘*The Lay of the Land,’* ‘* Where Rolls 
the Oregon,”’ etc. 


. How can a girl of twelve, an only daugh- 
ter, who has two brothers and several 
boy cousins, whose games she has always 
shared, best be taught, — without in- 
ducing self-consciousness, — the reserve 
and dignity befitting a girl? 

I pon’t believe she needs to be 
taught. I would not worry over a 
girl who is going to school to such a 
good faculty as two brothers and 
several boy cousins. That girl could 
not be in better hands. There is n’t 
a “finishing female” seminary in 
the land that can touch two brothers 
and several boy cousins, for bring- 
ing out the human sweetness, at- 
tractiveness and womanly qualities 
of a girl. Let her be a tomboy as 
long as she can. I like tomboys. I 
never knew a real tomboy who did 
not grow into womanhood with just 
a dash of color to her character, a 
flash to her eye, a toss to her head, 
a frankness and sincerity and ori- 
ginality to her like a summer breeze. 
That girl will learn all she needs to 
know, of her two brothers and sev- 
eral boy cousins, as to just how to 
manage them all with dignity and 
reserve. 

2. What course snould be followed with a 


boy when he reaches the stage of not 
wishing to give or to receive demonstra- 


tions of affection, — even being unwill- 
ing to kiss his mother? 


This must be a boy of New Eng- 
land extraction whose mother has 
kissed him in public. Boys crave 
affection, but most of them resent 
public demonstrations of it. Don’t 
lead your big boy to the school-yard 
gate, and then, before the taunting 
merciless rabble, take him in your 
arms, cover him with kisses, and 
call, “Go’by, Dovey!” I have seen 
it done. I have sympathized with 
the squirming, raging “‘ Dovey” boy, 
who at that moment would rather 


. bea lion’s whelp than the son of his 


mother. All boys are likely to be 
sensitive on this matter some time 
in their growth; many boys are so 
constituted that they cannot show 
their affection, and most boys hate 
a public appearance. Keep the kiss- 
ing strictly private, at regular 
times, — bed-time, say, — and the 
habit, the accustomed expected 
thing, will carry him through this 
hyper-sensitive period. Remember, 
too, that kissing is not an Amer- 
ican custom. Even New England 
people are not colder than the rest 
of the world; but certainly they 
have marvelous powers of re- 
straint. 
3. What course should be followed in the 
case of a girl of fifteen, the eldest of a fam- 
ily of six, who is inclined to be dictatorial 


With the younger children, owing to her 
sense of responsibility as the “eldest”? 
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Let the girl be shown by precept 
and example the true inwardness 
of the dictatorial temper: that boys 
it makes bullies; men it makes over- 
bearing; and women it makes hard 
and unlovely. Again let her asso- 
ciate with other, older girls, when 
she in turn will have the chance to 
obey. She will resent this show of 
dictatorial spirit in others, and will 
soon see how naturally gentleness 
and authority mingle in the same 
character. Girls instinctively de- 
sire to be pleasing, and girls of fif- 
teen are quick to take a hint. Pre- 
cept and example are quite enough 
for the average girl, I should think. 


4- Howcan children best be taught not to 
discuss family matters with persons out- 
side the family? 

Don’t discuss important family 
matters before the children. I be- 
lieve in the fullest possible family 
life, but much of the petty talk and 
gossip, as well as the larger serious 
affairs of the home, can be, and 
ought to be, kept from the chil- 
dren, better topics for conversation 
being substituted. As in Benjamin 
Franklin’s family, let public ques- 
tions, questions of men and books, 
etc., be discussed at table, and when 
the children can listen and take 
part. Small talk is the only kind 
that children and grown-ups gossip 
with. The cure lies in better think- 
ing, a higher level of intellectual life 
and larger outlook at home. Posi- 
tive training and discipline ought 
to help too. I believe with all my 
heart in wholesome discipline. 

5. How can parents best make their child- 


ren care more to be at home than to be 
anywhere else? 


This is a big question, a hundred- 
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sided question, a volume, were it 
fully answered. Make the home 
interesting by giving the children 
plenty to do in it and about it. Chil- 
dren need work, regular, important, 
purposeful work, more work than 
play. They need play, but they 
need work, — tasks, chores, duties 
that hold them, that give zest to 
play when play-time comes, that 
keeps time stepping lively and 
crowds the day. Move into the 
country with your boys. Give one 
the chickens; another the pig; an- 
other the yard and wood-pile. There 
is virtue in kindling. If your boys 
are girls, dismiss the maid and let 
the daughters cook, set table, sweep, 
dust, anything, so long as they work. 
“Why, father,” said one of my boys 
the other night, “‘most of the boys 
don’t go home after school ’till sup- 
per time. They have n’t anything 
to go home to, nothing to do, no 
place to go to except right out on 
the street. And they just beg us to 
go with them, and walk up and 
down the street with them.” 

The day isn’t long enough for 
my boys. Home is the most fasci- 
nating spot on the globe, with all 
their chores, the live creatures to 
be fed and loved, the out-loud read- 
ing, the range of the fields and woods 
and the endless work in the garden. 
A child has a moral right to be born 
and set free in the country, where 
home is not a flat, nor a number, 
nor a side-walk, nor a “‘moving-pic- 
ture” show. Give the child a home. 
6. How can a rather precise girl of fourteen 

best be helped to be patient with her 


somewhat harum-scarum sister a year 
younger? 


I don’t know. All my girls are 
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boys. The precise girl in this case 
is lucky, I should say. She is in 
great need, if the truth were known, 
of just such a harum-scarum sister, 
to save her from the awful effects 
of the growing habit of preciseness. 
Don’t worry about either girl. I 
see the Lord’s hand in this happy 
combination. When the precise lead 
the precise, they both drink tea and 
keep cats all their lives. It is n’t 
patience the precise girl needs, but 
a little dash of her sister’s harum- 
scarumness. 


. Should parents allow their children to go 
to shops at which they have charge ac- 
counts and purchase anything, charging 
it? 


No, not unless the experience is 
definitely for educational purposes 
and under strict supervision. Few 
parents have sense enough to en- 
title them to open a charge account, 
the temptation is too much for 
human nature. More “flesh” is a 
prey to the charge-account than 
to any other of the eight deadly sins. 
Don’t let your children know that 
you have so fallen. Give them bet- 
ter training than you received. 


Don’t tempt them, either, by this . 


over-easy way to multiply their 
wants, for somebody later must 


“pay, pay, pay”! 


8. How can children best be taught to be 
gentle in speech and manner? 


By good example i in the home. 
Don’t make it necessary for them 
to yell the loudest in order to be 
heard. 

By much reading aloud and actual 
voice culture. A child can learn to 
speak softly and go softly as truly as 


* Avoid all “written down” 
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he can be taught anything else. 
Don’t let him rip and romp and tear 
up everything in sight, especially 
when visiting. There are muscles in 
my arms that ache now, after years, 
with desire to catch certain visiting 
children who were knocking holes 
in the walls, smashing the mahog- 
any and throwing baseballs through 
the lamp chimneys! 

Give the children pets, — kittens, 
puppies, chickens, — things they 
can “gentle.” Keep guns and 
swords and drums away from them. 
Make them change from shoes to 
slippers when they come into the 
house. Have a “book-hour” in the 
day, when the house must be quiet 
with no play. Discourage slang and 
all smart school talk. Teach them 
how to listen. Pick as far as possible 
companions and friends for them 
with care to speech and manners. 
litera- 
ture, — so-called children’s litera- 
ture. It is likely to be full of coarse, 
common talk, and a kind of pious 
show worse than slang. More than 
all, surround them with all that you 
wish them to be. 


g. How shall a young mother living in her 
mother’s home with her four months’ old 
baby, so arrange that she may take care 
of her baby according to modern meth- 
ods without offending her mother, who 
believes in old-fashioned remedies? 
Dear me! How do I know? I 

am, myself, a firm believer in most 

“old-fashioned” remedies, — mus- 

tard plasters, herb tea, flannel 

bands, mother’s milk, fresh air 

(this is modern), etc., etc. How 

can anybody answer this question? 

This mother can’t hide her baby 

in the bulrushes, as little Moses was: 

hid; nor can she send her mother 
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to live with a sister-in-law, who 
may also have a baby. If she might 
send her mother abroad, or wait — 
no, you can’t wait in this baby busi- 
ness. I don’t know. Most grand- 
mothers are unmitigated blessings, 
— the race would perish from the 
earth if the young mother’s mother 
utterly failed her. But there are 
foolish grandmothers, I suppose. 
I don’t know any, however. My 
mother had nine babies, — and 
when my children began to appear 
she quietly slipped away to make 
her home with my unmarried sis- 
ter. 


10. Which is likely to be the more helpful 
to children, reading to themselves, or 
reading aloud? 

Why not do both? The necessary 
reading is too extensive to be done 
aloud. Reading for a lifetime must 
be done in youth, and consequently 


it must be rushed silently along. 
On the other hand reading aloud 
is the best of disciplines, training 
lip and ear and mind to work to- 
gether in this very difficult but 
exquisite act of literary apprecia- 
tion. Give the child good books to 
read; read to him, let him read to 
you. He will remember in his man- 
hood to call you blessed. 


LEARNING TO TELL TIME 


Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1914, reads as follows: 
**How can children most easily be taught to 
‘tell time’?” 

Our three older children all learned 
very easily how to tell the time. We 
took a clock and told them what all 
the numbers meant, turning the 
hands and explaining the different 
positions. During the next few days 


we frequently asked them to tell 
us the time, correcting their mis- 
takes, and very soon they could tell 
the time quickly and correctly. 
Mrs. B. C. M. 


Kissimmee, Fla. 


My little girl had a toy book 
called “Timothy Trim’s Clock 
Book.” It contained some jingle 
verses anda little cardboard clock 
face with hands. When I asked her 
what time it was, she would fix the 
hands of the toy clock like the real 
one, and then bring it to me. After 
repeated explanations, she learned 
fairly well; but when a gun metal 
watch was promised her, she be- 
came much more of an adept. 

CurisTinE B. Hayner, 
New York, N.Y. 


Let them draw the face of a clock 
on paper or blackboard, and as 
they write the numbers in, explain 
each one. 

Mrs. W. A. Hopcpon, 
Berlin, N.H. 


By drawing clock faces and illus- 
trating the time required on each 
clock face, the child soon learns to 
tell the hour, half-hour and quarter- 
hour, and later naturally learns to 
tell the minute. Explain to him 
that the short hand always points 
to the hour, and is called the hour 
hand; while the long hand is called 
the minute hand and points to the 
minute. If the child can use an 
old clock, by moving the hands 
at will, he can easily learn to tell 
the time. 

KaTHryYN STEDMAN, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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I shall be glad to know a really 
simple way to teach my little daugh- 
ter how to tell time. I shall await 
the answer with interest. 

Mrs. Percy SHANSTROM, 
Seattle, Wash. 


I send my little ones to look at 
the clock, then have them tell me 
where the hands are. Then I tell 
them the time. Soon they learn the 
hands, then the hours, then the 
minutes. 

Mrs. R. H. Pace, 
Tooele, Utah. 


Teach them the figures, and that 
the short hand is the hour, and the 
long hand the minute. My boy of six 
says: “The short hand is just past 
four, and the long hand is at eight.” 
Then I tell him it is forty minutes 
past four. He can nearly always 
tell the time. 

Mrs. W. B. Prevatrt, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Let the children handle a watch, 
listen to the ticking, become inter- 
ested in the movement of the hands 
and become acquainted with the 
numbers. Begin with the positive 
numbers and have both hands go 
the same way, that is, such num- 
bers as five, ten, fifteen, etc., should 
always be after the hour; later the 
details can be added, such as the 
exact minutes to the hour. 

L. B., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHILDREN AS VISITORS TO THE 
SICK 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1914, reads as follows: 


HOME PROGRESS 


“Should children be taken to call upon the 
sick?” 

Ir all depends, as the saying is. 
In an infectious disease, never. Ina 
case where a short call will not tire 
the patient, take the children by all 
means. Nothing there will dim their 
happiness for one moment, and the 
sight of a child’s face, the sound of 
a baby voice will sometimes do more 
for a pain-ridden soul than spring 
and summer and all the flowers. 

Mrs. F. W. Hayrorp, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


As a general rule they should not. 
But some persons who are not too 
sick, and not afflicted with “ nerves,” 
delight in a short visit from a favor- 
ite child. When I had to be taken 
to the hospital recently a neighbor 
said she would come to see me 
often. I said, ““And be sure and 
bring S .’ She was horrified. I 
could not convince her that it would 
be a real pleasure to me to see his 
chubby, smiling face. When she 
came alone, and discussed ailments 
and symptoms, I was genuinely dis- 
appointed. 

Mrs. R. N. S., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


It depends upon the illness. Some 
invalids enjoy seeing children, and 
a child often enjoys the taking of a 
flower or little gift to some one who 
is ill. My little niece takes great 
pleasure in offering the little bou- 
quets from her own garden to the 
sick children in the hospital near her 
home; but it may be that the fact 
that her grandfather and uncle are 
physicians, and the hospital a fami- 
liar topic with her, has something 
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to do with its being a matter of game, or missed part of the story; 
course. 


M. H., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Children should not be allowed 

to call on the sick. They worry the 

patient. 

Mrs. H. M. Tuomson, 
Coleman, Texas. 


Yes, for this teaches them to be 
sympathetic. 
Mrs. GeorceE E. Poor, 
La Junta, Col. 


THE BOY WHO DALLIES 
Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1914, reads as follows: 
**What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of ten who is very slow, dally- 
ing over whatever task he may be doing, — 
lessons, chores, etc.?” 
Patience, forbearance, kindness, 
all are needed. Then a word of 
praise whenever it can be conscien- 
tiously given. Making the work a 
game or play, or running races with 
mother in one of her special duties, 
or a test with sister to see who can 
do the best each week at their al- 
lotted tasks, — all are helpful 
ZouRA JACKSON, 


Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Was there ever a boy of ten who 
did n’t hate lessons and chores, 
chores especially? My father used 
to read aloud, in the evenings, all 
the good books and stories he 
could find, or sometimes it was a 
game in which all took part, but 
never until the chores were all done. 
We were each allotted an equal 
share, and if one lagged over his or 
hers, that one was left out of the 









this was usually spur enough. 
Mrs. B. D. H., 
Houlton, Me. 


A time limit should be set for at 
least some of the daily chores. In 
regard to school home work we have 
found it wise to set a time limit, 
and then father puts his personal 
ratings on the papers, which marks 
he submits to the teacher from time 
to time. With this codperation with 
the teacher we hope in time to make 
a decided improvement in the dally- 
ing habit of our little girl. 
CuristTinE B. Harner, 
New York, N.Y. 


Surely the boy has n’t a live in- 
terest in his work. If there were 
other boys about the home, a sort 
of competition could be started. 
Encourage him and try to create an 
interest in his work. 

Myrt_Le NEBEKER, 


Logan, Utah. 


The boy is growing and dreaming. 
I should give him good, wholesome 
diet, — not sweet stuffs, to make 
him lazy. Mrs. Ws. E., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


I have a boy just like this. He is 

a good boy, but so slow. I guess, 

just be patient. 

Mrs. R. A. MILLER, 
Fargo, N. Dakota. 


By praising him for what he does 
do, and taking every opportunity 
of boosting him. 

Mrs. J. E. Sournwick, 
Leduc, Alta., Can. 


QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1914 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other subscribers, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. Home Procress desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its subscribers on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET;; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by subscribers. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. Should fairy tales in which there should the child who has done 
are cruel acts, — even though the damage make it good? 
these be in the nature of punish- . What is it best to do with re- 
ments of evil deeds, — be read gard to a little girl of four who 
or told to children? is afraid to be left to go to sleep 

. How can a girl of ten be taught alone at night, even in a room 
to be systematic in practicing _ in which there is a light? 


her music lessons? . What can be done to improve 
. Should parents require unques- the speaking voice of a little 

tioning obedience from their girl of eight, whose voice is now 

children, or should they explain both shrill and hard? 

the reasons for the commands . How can a little boy of six who 

they give? prefers to play with one child 
. How can the reason for a chape- only be led to enjoy playing 

ron, — on the occasion of par- with a group of children? 

ties, visits to the theater, etc., . How should parents reply when 

— best be explained to boys their children ask them which 

and girls of high school age? side is in the right in the present 
. When one child in the family war? 

breaks or otherwise spoils the 10. How can children best be 

toy of a brother or sister, what taught the difference between 

course should be followed: how good and bad music? 








is the “Staff of Life’? as wheat contains all 
the elements needed to sustain the body in per- 
fect health. Franklin Mills Flour is the entire 
wheat ground to an even fineness (minus the 
woody coarse bran). It makes Perfect Bread, 
Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 


See this 
Sealed 
Package, 
a good 
size for 
trial. 


Order one of 
your grocer. 



















Also sold in sacks, half bbls. and bbis. 
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it OUCH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 
photo-descriptive, and enables you to identify 
he trees without the aid of technical description. 

€ ‘Extraordinarily thorough and attractive.’’ — V. V. Times. 
No other book that has been made can take the place of this 

on erly production.”’ —/Journal of Education 





HOUCH’S AMERICAN WOODS 
illustrated by actual specimens. Samples of these 
specimens sent free on request. 
This great work has brought its author the 
special Elliott Cresson gold medal. 


ounts of Woods for Lantern and 
icroscope, and Lantern Views 
trative of the habits of growth of trees, their 
leaves, flowers, fruits, barks, etc. 
rite for particulars and for our special holiday announcement 
ROMEYN B. HOUCH Co. 
Box M, Lowville, N.Y. 
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How aBoy 
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can Make 
a Cat— 


A good cat too, and 
lots of fun model- 
ling it out of 















HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


You don’t need to be an artist. 
all sorts of things. Plasticine can be used over and 
over. It stays plastic — never hardens and is clean and 
antiseptic. Not mussy like clay and needs no water. 
Splendid fun and trains the fingers and eyes. 

Various sized outfits with complete directions for 
modelling, designing and building. 


Anyone can model 


Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art dealers. 
Send for big free Toy Book. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, P.O. Box 598F, Albany, N.Y. 
Makers of “ Toys that Teach” 


Are but a few of the 


HISTORY 
GEOGRAPHY 
FOREIGN COINAGE 


METHODS OF 
PRINTING 


Our 84-page Price List of single stamps, sets, packets, 
albums and philatelic accessories 1s free. 
Send for a copy to-day 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


(The oldest stamp firm in the United States.) 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 


many things to be 


learned through 


PHILATELY 


(The 





Collecting of 





Postage Stamps.) 












Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


WLU 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


W. Edwards & 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Who eof 
KE, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beckman St., N. Y. 


No increase in Price, 
in writing to advertisers. 








HOW TO SHOW PICTURES 
TO CHILDREN 


A Book for Mothers 
By ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Do you realize how important pictures are to the child P 
This book explains why. | 

Do you want to surround your children with good pictures P 
This book tells you what to get. 


Do you try to train your children to love good pictures P 
This book shows you how. 

Do you want your children to learn picture stories? 
This book furnishes some famous ones. 

Do you want picture games for the children P 
This book describes some delightful ones. 


The book is full of suggestions for the mother to carry out with 
pictures of her own choosing. Lists of picture material at the end 
of each chapter enable her to amplify the methods indefinitely. 


The volumes of the Riverside Art Series are known and loved in 
many homes all over the land where mothers are trying to surround 
their children with the best art. ““ How to Show Pictures to Children” 
will be a welcome addition to the set of books furnishing many 
suggestions to increase their value and usefulness. 


ORDER BLANK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park Sr., Boston. 





Please send me one copy of “ How to Show Pictures to Children,” 


(1) for which I enclose check (or money order) for $1.00. 
(2) and charge to my regular actount. 


(Cross out form not used.) 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
This book is not an argument for equal suffrage, but rather a quiet consideration of the subject, 
showing that the granting of the suffrage to women at the present time is a conservative measure. The 
book is in no way controversial, but preserves throughout the lightness of touch and urbanity of tone 


for which Dr, Crothers is so well known, $1.00 met. 


THE RIGHT TRACK 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


“ A book over which to linger, and after reading to 
think and talk about... . It is own companion to 
‘ The Dawn of Tomorrow.’ "—Phila. Record. With 
frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
By ELLENOR STOOTHOFF 


‘* A clever, original and amusing book. It tells the 
story of the excursion into the world of a wife and 
mother who feels the need of a change and who gets 
it with great rapidity and in many varieties.”— The 
Outlook. $1.25 net. 


THE STREET OF SEVEN STARS 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


“A romance of Vienna’s student quarter . . 


. bright . . 


. human... refreshing.”— WV. Y. Zimes. 


“Quite the finest and strongest thing Mrs. Rinehart has done.’—Grand Rapids Evening Press. $1.25 net. 


THE WITCH 
By MARY JOHNSTON 
A fascinating story of the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, written in Miss Johnston’s richest vein of 
imaginative insight. Frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth. 
$1.40 met. 


HER WINGS 
By FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 
“In the great mass of feminist literature, this story 
of ‘Her Wings’ stands out as a very womanly presen- 
tation. It is strong, tender, and very human.”—Lez- 
ington (Ky.) Herald. $1.25 net. 


GOOD STORIES FOR GREAT HOLIDAYS 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 
120 stories to be told or read to children — or read by children — in celebration of seventeen of our 
most important holidays. It will prove interesting to boys and girls of all ages. J//ustrated. $2.00 net. 


PRIVATE AFFAIRS 
By CHARLES McEVOY 


An entertaining story of what happened when 
“temperament” appeared in an English family. 
$1.25 met. 


THE JOYFUL HEART 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
A guide-book to joy for the sad, the bored, the 


tired, the anxious, the out-of-sorts and the dis- 
couraged. $1.25 met. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 
“ A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the following of which, whether by just-beginning house- 
keepers and home-makers or by those of riper experience, will tend greatly to promote health and com- 


fort."—Living Age. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


NURSES FOR OUR NEIGHBORS 


By DR. ALFRED WORCESTER 


“Will be of value to all those who are likely to 


have to care for the sick.” —Boston Globe. $1.25 met. 


TALKS TO FRESHMAN GIRLS 
By HELEN DAWES BROWN 
Straight-to-the-point talks full of sensible advice 
given in a sympathetic way that strongly appeals to 

girls. 75 cents net. 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON 
A breezy, authoritative discussion of some of the most important topics pertaining to the health of 
men and women living under the conditions of modern life. $1.50 met. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY AND JUVENILE BULLETINS SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


4 Park Street 


16 East 40th St. 


so sron Houghton Mifflin Company Vw ios 
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DEMERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity to 
boys and young men of character 
and ability to prepare for col- 
lege, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, or West Point. 


EDWIN DEMERITTE, Principal 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Teachers Exchange 


OF BOSTON 


120 Boylston Street 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, 
TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR BOY 
TO BE ONE OF FOUR 


preparing in the quiet country 
home of a tutor of several 
years’ successful experience ? 


Individual Instruction 


J. R. WASHBURN, Brooklyn, Connecticut 


MR. PICKWICK’S 
RECEPTION 
FREE 


Many persons have spent hours in studying 
this unique and intensely interesting engrav- 
ing, which represents the principal charac- 
ters in Dickens, passing in review before 
Mr. Pickwick. It is a fine test of one’s 
knowledge of Dickens to identify the many 
characters in this picture. 

For four cents in stamps, covering cost of 
mailing, we will send this picture free. If 
you want it fill out the enclosed coupon with 
your name and address and mail it to us. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Enclosed find four cents in stamps, for which send me a 
copy of Mr. Pickwick’s Reception, Size 9x 12. 


(Our New Library Edition of Dickens’ Works 
is the most complete, best edited and best illustrated 
edition ever published. Send for particulars.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


YOU can easily 
WIN 
one of these PRIZES 


Shakespeare’s Works, 6 volumes 
Browning’s Works, 6 volumes 

Tennyson’s Works, 6 volumes 

Bret Harte’s Selected Writings, 7 volumes 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 volumes 
American Biography, 10 volumes 

Foreign Biography, 1o volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, First Series, 6 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, Second Series,6volumes 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 6 volumes 


Write for Particulars 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢7mudate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume Il. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
Volume IV. Stories of Le — Heroes. G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 


Volume V. Stories from Seven Old Favorites. : 
Volume Vi. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Starr Jordan. Thomas Weatworth 


Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. ; ‘ 
Volume VIII, Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children's Hour, Dept. N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 
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IN BELGIUM — 100 years ago 
Wellington's March from Quatre Bras to Waterloo 
By ERNEST CROFTS 


THIS PICTURE 


is.one of one hundred and seventy-two historical illustrations in 


THE WORLD'S STORY 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Editor 


Tue Best Way To UNDERSTAND 

the war in Europe is to become famil- 

iar with the character of the people 

engaged in it and the chief events of 

their history. THe Wortp’s Story THE WAR 

contains Eleven Hundred Stories, 

Descriptions and Poems, arranged b 
countries, in the proper chronological order. It isa NEW METHOD 
of presenting the history of the world by means of VIVID WORD 
PICTURES instead of DRY FACTS. The final volume of the series 
is an outline of universal history, tracing all the movements that have 
made the history of the world from B.C. 3000 to A.D. 1914, with all 
necessary names, dates, etc., accurately given. 


A 48-page illustrated pamphlet with full particulars of the 
. FREE World’s Story. Send name and address on this coupon. Hovcuton MiFFiin Cc 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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